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SOUTHERN LITERARY MESSENGER. 


A MAGAZINE DEVOTED TO LITERATURE, SCIENCE AND ART. 


RICHMOND, APRIL, 1858. 


THE CELEBRATION OF THE TWENTY-SECOND. 


GOVERNOR WISE’S SPEECH OF WELCOME. 


In the March number of this maga- 
zine we laid before our readers the Open- 
ing Ode and Oration pronounced at the 
Inauguration of the Equestrian Statue 
of Washington, in this city, on the 22nd 
of February. These two compositions 
were committed to type in advance of the 
anniversary, and our Maga was ready 
for publication before the sunrise gun of 
the memorable day had been heard 
through the capital of Virginia, so that 
we have had no earlier opportunity than 
the present of referring to the incidents 
which marked the celebration. We do 
not propose here to describe the pageant, 
to recount the various military, Masonic, 
and other bodies that gave to the long 
procession the pomp of glittering uni- 
forms and splendid regalia, to tell what 
exercises were conducted at the Monu- 
ment, or to lay before our readers the 
various addresses which were there de- 
livered by official personages wisely chosen 
for the purpose. This duty has been 
performed already by the newspaper press 
of the State, and will be done again more 
satisfactorily when the full account of the 
day’s proceedings shall be printed in 
book-form for future historic use. We 
design, at this time, only to glance at the 
Inauguration, and place upon record 
what seemed to us the more striking 
features presented by it, prefatory to the 
Speech of Welcome by Governor Wiss, 
which we did not receive in time to pub- 
lish last month. 


Vou. XXVI—16 


For days before the anniversary, the 
people had been pouring into Richmond 
by every mode of conveyance, and the 
strains of martial music heard constantly 
on the streets, announced the arrival of 
military visitors who had come to take 
part in the celebration. The weather, 
which for a week previous to the event 
had been unfavourable, changed to a 
soft and genial temperature on the 
20th, and everything gave promise of a 
most auspicious sky for the 22nd, but that 
day came heavily with clouds and chil- 
lingly with snow, the storm increasing as 
the hours wore away to noon, and it 
might, indeed, be said that the elements 
did their worst within the point of human 
endurance. Had the cold been five de- 
grees more severe, or had the flakes 
which came on the north-east wind filled 
the air more thickly, it would have been 
impossible to conduct the exercises in the 
open air. As it was, the patriotism of 
the multitude overcame the inclement 
weather, and thousands of both sexes 
remained for hours around the base of 
the Monument, awaiting the unveiling of 
the statue, regardless of the driving 
tempest and animated by the common 
desire of rendering homage to the memory 
of Wasuineton. To a foreigner this 
spectacle would have been incompre- 
hensible. No childish love of display, 
such as kept the avenues of Moscow 
crowded, despite of pitiless rain, at the 
coronation of the present Czar; no curi- 
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osity to witness a rare ceremonial such 
as fills the great squares of European 
cities upon the occasion of a Royal or Im- 
perial visit; no mere reverence for art, 
one of whose noblest illustrations in 
modern times rose before them, caused 
the multitude to brave the rigors of that 
wintry morning; it was the reverence 
which they felt for the character of Wasx- 
INGTON that made them gather around 
the pile of granite and bronze there 
erected to his fame as if in the perform- 
ance of a high religious duty. A feeling 
pervaded every bosom that Virginians 
above all the world should rejoice when 
the Commonwealth, which gave Wasu- 
INGTON to mankind, was about to render 
to him that lasting homage which other 
States and societies of men had already 


paid in the most imposing forms of monu- 


mental praise. The festival was pecu- 
liarly Virginia’s own. Her patriotism 
had caused those ponderous blocks of 
granite to be reared within the shadow of 
her Capitol in Roman strength and mas- 
siveness, and her love had kept the gifted 
sculptor toiling for months in a foreign 
clime to shape the majestic image which 
now crowned the structure with grace 
and beauty. One of the most gifted of 
Virginia’s sons had been chosen to tell 
the story of Wasnineton’s life in words 
which should be handed down to the re- 
motest generations of the race, and from 
all portions of her extended territory her 
people had come up to testify that there 
was a charm in the name of the Pater 
Patrie beyond any other spell that could 
be exercised upon their minds and hearts. 

But there was nothing selfish in this 































demonstration of Virginian pride. When 
was Virginia ever selfish? While claim- 
ing WasHincton as the incarnation of 
her ancient principles and the most noble 
representative of her manhood, she in- 
sisted on no narrow exclusion of her 
sister States from a full participation in 
the triumphs of the day. On the con- 
trary, with a generous hospitality she 
asked the presence of the Governors of 
all the States of the confederacy, and 
several of these distinguished function- 
aries were in attendance, together with 
eminent officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment, to unite with their brethren of the 
Old Dominion in ascriptions of praise 
to him who achieved his largest good not 
as the servant of a single commonwealth, 
but as the Saviour of the whole country 
in all its length and breadth, and who 
living was honoured with the confidence 
and the support of all the colonies with- 
out reference to geographical lines. It 
was in disclaiming everything like un- 
worthy sectional feeling on an occasion 
so full of interest and dignity, that 
Governor Wiser spoke with such power to 
the sympathies of the immense auditory, 
in a speech so compact with the loftiest 
patriotism, and so fired by the truest elo- 
quence that we cannot forbear republish- 
ing it here, though it has already gone 
through the land on the wings of a hun- 
dred presses. What we have written has 
been designed chiefly asan introduction to 
this admirable effort, which we give in 
the largest and clearest type that our 
pages will bear, that it may be read again 
by theold and the young wherever the Mes- 
senger finds its way to the reading public. 


GOVERNOR WISE’'S ADDRESS. 


Countrymen and Félow-Citizens : 


Virernta has called the Nation, its Elders and Councillors; 
her sister States, their Governors, Lawgivers and Judges; her 
own People and all the children of this Confederate Family of 
Freedom, to assemble this anniversary birthday around the 


Monument she has raised to the memory of that son whose 
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wisdom, valor and virtue won the grandest, proudest, purest of 
all earthly titles, “Farner of his Country!” In her name, | 
bid you all—all! welcome to the gathering around Virern1a’s 
Monument To WasHINGTON. 


Magic name! If none other under Heaven can draw us to 
each other, that talisman can touch the chords of unison, and 
clasp us hand to hand, and bind us heart to heart, in the kin- 
dred heirship of one Patriot Father !—Before that august name 
Feud and Faction stand abashed :—Civil Discord hushes into 
awed silence:—schisms and sections are subdued and vanish;—for, 
in the very naming of that name, there is the sweet concord of 
Love, Veneration, Gratitude, Duty, Patriotism and Self-Devotion : 
—in it there is the harmony of peace and the power only of vic- 
torious war, and the spell of Order, and Liberty, and Law, and 
the strength and beauty of National Union. It typifies all 
that there is and ought to be of goodness, greatness and majesty 
in that country we call “Our Country !”—the United States of 
America. And that country is the best type of its father. 


We will, then, this day gather together the National Af- 
fections and bind them as American fasces around this Statue 
erected by the Mother State to the Father Son. 


Virginia: 


“ Parent of valor, cast away thy fear! 
Mother of men, be proud without a tear!” 


What atheme! What a scene for men and angels! 


May our God, in whose bosom he rests, who guarded him in 
our country’s battles, and who guided him in our country’s 
councils, vouchsafe that his spirit may continue to hover over 
the land he saved, and perpetuate it peaceful, powerful, plenti- 
ful, and free, through all vicissitudes of storm and sunshine, until 
earthly monuments shall moulder into dust, and humanity shall 
triumph over the probation of Time, or Time itself shall be no 
more. 


Many are here, but one is absent. The artist—Crawrorp— 
has been called away. He worked out of clay; Alas! his 
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own form has gone back to it—and he modelled “ Revolution,” 
the Henry, and “ Independence,” the Jerrerson, and he cast 
the Equestrian Statue, and mounted the Wasntneton on the 
War Horse and laid down his chisel. It was finished—it was 
enough—and he was called from his work to meet the great 
original,: ‘the hero and the sage” himself in a land of spirits, 
where images are moulded not in clay, and monuments are not 
“built with hands” and are “eternal in the heavens.” 

His widow is here. She sees, through her tears of the joy of grief 
a husband’s masterpiece link his name perennially, as bronze and 
marble last, to all the worth of Wasnrveron! Gently, softly, 
tenderly, we bid her welcome, but—wnot to mourn. No! fame 
has already sounded— 


“ Crawford, thou art fallen, * * * * 

* * * And some limbs of sculpture fell with thee! 
But from the ranks of Virginia’s chivalry 

A glory has burst forth, and matchless powers 
Shall make th’ eternal grace of sculpture ours. 
Th’ eternal grace; alas! the date assigned. 
To works call’d deathless, of creative mind, 

Is but a speck upon the sea of days, 

And frail man’s immortality of praise ; 

A moment to the eternity of time 

That is, and was, and shall be; the sublime, 
The unbeginning, the unending sea, 
Dimensionless as God’s infinity.” 


But my part is only to welcome you and introduce our 
chosen Bards and Orator, who will sing and say this day’s story 
in stronger, sweeter strains than I can sing or say. 



















































AREYTOS; OR, SONGS OF THE SOUTH. 
a 


“WELL, IF THAT DREAM OF BLISS.” 


I. 


Well, if that dream of bliss be over, 
That moved so deeply heart and brain, 

I am not that insensate lover, 
To lose, and then to love again; 

The hour that tells me hope has vanish’d, 
An hour of freedom cannot be; 

As well assure the wretch that banish’d 
From home and country, he is free! 


il. 


Tis true that gallant barques may bear him 
To other climes as fair as this, 

And eyes may warm, and lips may cheer bia, 
With memories of a former bliss. 

But, were he blind to every aspect, 
Of storm and sorrow in his gaze, 

He could not lose that ancient prospect 
That stamp’d his soul in earlier days. 


Til. 


The exiled heart bears still an anguish 
That never leaves his fancy free; 

And doom’d on foreign rocks to languish, 
Still dreams of homes he cannot see. 

Far back o’er waves of memory roving, 
Decreed to feel, yet still deplore ; 

His passions, like their tempests proving, 
His hopes, the wrecks that strew the shore. 


Iv. 

If thine’s the heart which yet can cherish 
Each fancy of thy childhood still, 

*Tis well, perchance, that mine should perish 
*Neath broken faith and fickle will! 

The heart which thou discard'st so cheaply, 
Thine ear shall never hear repine; 

It loves thee still, too dearly, deeply, 
And fondly bears the doom of thine. 


II. 
“on! HAD I BUT THE POWER.” 


I. 


Oh! had I but the power, 
I would twine for thee a bower, 


Such as love might ever fancy of the gadding vine and flower; 















































Areytos; or, Songs of the South. 


Such a sky should arch above it 
As should win thee still to love it; 
Such birds should sing within it, as should soothe thy saddest hour. 


Il. 


They should gather from thy beauty, 
A meet sense of love and duty, 
They should image forth the sweetness from thy angel nature breathing; 
And the song and sunshine meeting, 
Should be evermore completing 
The bright circle of delight, which for thine my love is wreathing. 


ll, 


They would take from me the feeling, 
They are fittest for revealing, 
That still joys to yield the joys which the dreaming heart but fancies; 
And the love of mine they sing thee, 
With the homage that they bring thee, 
Should possess thee with a magic such as glows in old romances. 


IV. 


Ah! had I but the power! 
Yet why mourn the failing dower, 
When thou’st now, in best perfection all, the blessings that I sing thee: 
Youth and Beauty in thy keeping, 
And the bounteous nature heaping, 
On thy heart and lip, alike, all the sweets that love could bring thee. 


Ii. 
“My HOPE IS IN THE YELLOW LEAF.” 


My hope is in the yellow leaf, 
My dream is of the Past; 

My early joy hath brought me grief, 
My early profit waste ; 

And still, the greatest grief of all, 
Is that too late I know, 

How easy ’twas to ’scape the fall, 
That laid my fortunes low. 


Il. 


We shed the tear from vain remorse, 
To think, could Time restore, 
How easy ’twere to sweep the course 
That opes for us no more, 
Forgetfulness! Forgetfulness! 
Oh! Lethe, where art thou, 
The thought to hush, that cannot bless, 
And brings no wisdom new. 
















































































Areytos ; or, Songs of the South. 


IV. , 


“‘o90-coo! TE WEET TU wHuU!” 


The Bird Song. 


L 


The birds that sing, in the leafy Spring, 
With the light of love on each glancing wing, 
Have lessons to last you the whole year through; 
For what is “Coo-Coo! te weet tu whu,” 
But properly rendered, “the wit to woo?” 
Coo-Coo! te weet tu whu, the wit to woo— 
Te weet ta whu! 


If. 


The verb ‘ to love, on the tongue of the dove, 
Heard noon and night in the cedar grove, 
Is learn’d by heart where the heart is true! 
For the wit to woo, and the wisdom too, 
Lie in the one sweet syllable “Coo;” 
Coo-Coo! te weet tu whu, the wit to woo, 
Te weet w whu! 


In every zone, is the language known, 
But in Spring it takes ever the sweetest tone, 
And if you have only the wit to woo, 
You will do it in song as the young birds do, 
And maidens will listen the whole year through! 
Coo-Coo! te weet tu whu, the wit to woo— 
Te weet ta whu! 


tv. 

And never was word, of forest bird, 
Sweeter than that of the maiden heard, 

For she hath the proper wit to woo, 

And the gift of song to sweeten it too, 

She has but to coo, and she teaches to woo, 
The whole sweet lesson, te weet tu whu— 

Coo!-Coo! Te weet tu whu, 

Te weet tu whu. | 


V. 
SONG OF SEVENTY-SIX. 


i. 
Oh! joy for the day-star is breaking, 
O’er all these wild forests and shores; 
From her slumber of ages awaking, 
Her light again Liberty pours: 
O’er the wastes of the new world extending, 
Where but lately the red savage trod, 































































Areytos; or Songs of the South. 


Young Freedom her war song is blending 
With the anthem that rises to God! 

The strong man starts up from his sleeping, 

And the bright blade in sunlight is leaping. 


Il. 


And that young virgin land shall no longer 
By the Tyrant’s stern hoof be debased, 
For the God in his own clime grows stronger, 
And his altars now rise undefaced ; 
From mountain, from river, from valley, 
The calls of the true heart ascend; 
And the brave to the battle-field rally, 
And the doom and the danger impend: 
The blood of the foe streams like water, 
And the fields wear the garment of slaughter. 


Vi. 


THE SERENADER IMPLORES HIS MISTRESS TO COME FORTE. 


I, 


While the Evening star is tender, 
Softly flashing o’er the deep, 

Open eyes of equal splendour, 
Dearest maiden, cease to sleep! 

Here are worlds of fairy treasure, 
Such as woo the virgin heart; 

Here are songs of youth and pleasure, 
True to nature, dear to art! 


Il. 


Here, thy cavalier delaying, 
Lingers with a loving joy; 
Duteous, with a true song, praying 
That his heart may have employ. 
Look thou forth in all thy beauty, 
Bright for conquest, thou and He, 
Glad to hail, with happy duty, 
The first faintest smile from thee. 


Itt. 


Come thou forth, with step of fleetness, 
As the birds through air advance ; 

Beam out bright, with eye of sweetness, 
Swaying hearts with starry glance. 

Come, while hearts and hours are sighing, 
Still ungladdened by-thy sight; 

Come, with soul and smile complying, 

Bringing blessings on the night. 













































Areytos ; or, Songs of the South. 


Vil. 
‘€ | SEEK TO SING OF GLORY.” 


I, 

I seek to sing of glory, 

And for my deathless name, 
To win from future story 

A high and holy fame ; 
I strike the eager lyre, 

The fond design to prove ; 
But ah! the sounds expire, 

And glory yields to Love! 
Ah! Love!—Wherefore Love, 


When the soul would soar above? 


II. 


In vain I turn the pages 
5 ; Of sad and sacred lore, 

And through long buried ages, 
Dread, solemn truth explore: 

Alas! through all the ashes 
Of ancient years, arise 

The soft, but piercing flashes 
From Love's triumphant eyes. 

Ah! Love, look not thus, 

Or no glory shines for us! 


Ill. 


I turn’d me to the Sages, 
For wisdom, to arrest, 
These wild, consuming rages 
Of passion, in my breast: 
But they, with eyes of sorrow, 
Did each lay bare his own, 
And lo! still ruling thorough, 
Love sate as on a throne! 
Ah! Love, thine’s the fame, 
And Glory, but an empty name! 


VIII. 
‘‘aSK ME NO MORE FOR sone.” 


I, 


Ask me no more for song, dear maid, 
A mournful lyre like mine, 
That cannot even one heart persuade, 
Would do no grace to thine. 
The song to win such youthful ear, 
Should breathe that native tone, 
Which, born of Love’s own blessed sphere, 
Makes every sphere its own. 






























































Areytos; or, Songs of the South. 


Il. 


Once, not in vain, the lips that speaks 
Had bid my numbers flow, 
While throbbing veins, and flushing cheeks 
Had told what none should know ; 
Had we but met in earlier days, 
Thou had’st not ask’d in vain, 
Nor I, beneath thy beauty’s blaze, 
Refused to wear its chain! 


IX. 


‘““WERE I A BIRD.” 


I. 


“Were I a Bird!” thus runs her song, 

When days are dark, and nights are long— 
“How soon I'd fly to thee! 

Though far thou fliest, tho’ wild the way, 

Nor cloud should stop, nor storm should stay, 
The happy wing set free!” 


II. 
Alas! poor bird of love, how frail 
Thy feeble wing to face the gale ;— 
Woman or bird, thy fate 
Is still to pine o’er hopes that fly, 
A storm forever in thy sky, 
And, watchless, find no mate. 


X. 


“ aw! LOOK NOT THUS UNKINDLY.”’ 


I, 


Ah! look not thus unkindly now, 
Fling not my hand in pride away; 
The cloud is on thy heart, thy brow, 
But there it should not, shall not stay! 
Ah! no!—no! no! 
If love hath power it shall not stay. 


Il. 


There’s not a.bliss thy heart hath known, 
But it hath suffer’d mine to share ; 
Wrong me not now, when Joy hath flown, 
Denying me to feel thy care! 
Ah! no!—No! no! 
Deny me not to feel thy care! 














Ill. 


The Letters of Mozis Addums to Billy Ivvins. 


Fling off the shadow of thy grief, 
And all thy secret wo reveal; 
My heart would seek from thine relief, 
Still taught by thee to love and feel! 
Ah! Yes!—Yes! Yes! 
Still teach me how to love and feel! 


IV. 


Then look not thou, unkindly now, 
Fling not my loving hand from thine, 
But let me share, with love, the care, 
That glooms the soul so dear to mine, 
Ah! Yes!—Yes! Yes! 
Thy grief as well as joy be mine! 





THE LETTERS OF MOZIS ADDUMS TO BILLY IVVINS. 


THIRD LETTER. 


Mr. Addums Describes his Fello-Borders and Seas and Hears Things. 


Deer Bitty.—Washintun in ginrul in- 
side or out, arsertny a quare toun. Out 
uy the hous, things is very scattrin and 
diffykill uv komprenshin, lookin, as it 
twuz, like a man had getherd together 
the mateyul uv a sitty, and, bein drawd 
off frum his bizniss, had gone sum whar 
to atend to anuther contrac leevin things 
layin about loose, intendin to retern and 
jine ’um up bimeby. Its just like a feel 
uv wheet, which has just been sowd by a 
drunkin fool uv a nigger; hear the 
patchis is too thick, and thar, thar is 
skeersly a blade. The streats is prodi- 
geous brawd, givin plenty uv elbo room 
for everything to tun aroun, which is a 
good thing, thar bein so many hax and 
uther veekles uy all kines. The beet uv 
hax espeshilly, I has nuvver kunseevd. 
Enny man goin by 1 uv the principil 
tavuns, sich is Broun’s, the Gnashnul, 
or Willuds, and seein the hax stretcht 
out in a string thar, wood swar his sacrid 
affydavid that a feunrul wus a goin to 





come outir thar immejitly. But they is 
jist waitin to take passingis, it bein sich 
a long wais from enny whar to enny whar. 
Noboddy what hassint got good kuntry 
laags, like mine, with plenty uv caf, and 
used to huntin skwerrils all day and 
chasin ole hares when a boy, kin stan to 
go from 1 plais to anuther. But I kin 
stan it, good, and saves a good eel uv 
munny tharby, nuvver takin a hac which 
kosts you a quartur or a haf, or imployin 
uv a homnybust, which only charges 
4punts. 

Insied the hous, things in Washintun 
is jest is kramd as they is loose outsied. 
Eether this ar the kais, or Mr. Argruff, 
in slektin my bodin hous, had a eye to 
makin uv me a stewjint uy men and 
mannus. Billy, you’ve no idee how 
peepil is packt in little housis like the 
wun I am okkypine. Packin uv pork in 
4 meet house, which you should be keerful 
it don’t git hot at the bone, and prizin uv 
tobakker, which y’all’s Winstun nose how 
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to do it, givs you a parshil idee, but only 
parshil. Nowin the fust plais, in this 
hous, which I’m a bodin in it, thar is a 
sto for the sellin uv men’s shirts, limbur- 
twig appels and mint-stick kandy and 
doll-babis. Then thar is anuther sto 
uv mancher-makin, wimmen’s kotes and 
klokes and things, and that is all the reg- 
lur bizniss dun heer, at leest all I has yit 
found out, ixsept 1 thing which doo puz- 
zil me mitey ni too deth. And that ar 
this. Lookin out of my back winder, 
which ar the onliest winder I’ve got, thar 
is anuther winder jinin it to the lef, and 
lookin throo that winder I seas rite intoa 
loft, and thar I’ll be konsoun if thar aint 
a sine bode uv a tavun with a star on it, 
and ferther on a lite cummin in from 
some whar, like the lite over the top uv a 
fashnubble dough, and what the meenin 
uv it is, is mo’n I no, or kin kunjeckt- 
sher. I’ve set for hows and hows, waitin 
for somboddy to cum into that tavun, 
throo that ar fer dough, and nar a sole 
has enterd it yit, unlest while I wuz 
asleap. But if enny boddy uvvur duz 
cum thar, I lay I ketch um. 

To retern to my akount. Besides the 
too stos I abuv menshind, and the mis- 
teyus sine bode uv the tavun, thar is mo 
peepil bodin in this hous than you kin 
shak a stic at, and I doant reckin I’ve 
seen evin haf uv um eether, long as I 
has bin heer. Uv them I seen, the fust 
ar, uv koas, a Kongissmun, coz evyry 
hous must hav a Kongissmun, which 
genrully takes the best room in the hous, 
two uv um in fac. Our Kongissmun is 
name Honnerbil Mister Swomplans, but 
whar he’s frum, I has’nt a idee, only I 
kno he’s a mitey smart man and reeds so 
menny books that his too rooms can’t 
hole all uv um, so he’s bleest to fill the pas- 
sagis and star-casis, leevin barly room for 
peepil to pass. What wooddent I giv to 
hay his cents! I has nuvver seen him 
good, but he’s ruther ole, and a good 
menny foax cums to sea him. I think 
they calls him Guvner ; evry Kongissmun 
bein naterully a Guvner, a Ginrul or a 
Kunnel. 

Arfter Guyner Swomplans, cums an- 
uther ole man, which his name is Jedge 
Foskitt (evvryboddy in this toun that 
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aint a Kongissman and has reecht a 
mejum age, bein a Jedge) and he’s a man 
of bizness in the lor, and has got him a 
claim agin the Govvermint, which is 
mostly the kais with all them in Wash- 
intun which aint got no reglur offis. 
Jedge Foskitt is a dredfil pofane man, 
fur I heer him cussin his washwomun, 
coz he can’t pay her. This looks strange 
to me too, fur the reesin that he’s got 
gra har and a gole heddid kane, lookin 
so dignyfide throo his gole specktickles, 
like a good ole man that blongs to the 
Cherch, and luvs to doo favers to peepil- 
But thar is wun thing about him I don’t 
like, and that ar his nose, which the 
eend uv it igzackly wresembils a oke ball, 
sich as we boys used to make ink out uv 
at ole feel skool. I kno he takes his 
dram freely, and its a pitty his claim 
agin the Guvvermint aint fur licker— 
he’d git it certin. 

Then thar is wun mo ole man, knectid 
with the Post-Offis and the wrailrode. 
I’ve heerd him torkin loud and harty 
freekwintly, but doant kno him when I 
sea him, becoz I nuvver has seen him, it 
bein so dark up stars heer. Livin in a 
leetle bit uv a room rite by this ole wrail- 
rode man, is I doant kno how menny 
yung Ishmen, that cums in way in the 
nite and gits up soon in the mornin 
without sayin a wird. Then agin rite 
over my hed is sum dutch-germuns, the 
saim what has the mancher-makin sto I 
tole you uv, and wun nite I woke up 
puffickly wild frum a dreem and the noise 
goin on abuy me; and what do you 
reckin it all wuz, Billy? Blamed ef too 
littil duteh-germun childun was’nt baun 
almost rite on top uv me. I jess tell you, 
a thing uv this sort are praps the most 
terryfine thing on arth. Consound the 
creturs!! they cries a heep, and I think a 
dutch-germun baby cries mo savitch than 
enny uther, keepin you awake, and fret- 
tin you, and disposin you agin matry- 
munny. 

Besides all these, thar is a reel ole, ole 
womun that lodgis way up yonder sum- 
whar, and comes creepin doun stars, not 
makin a sound uy nois, and skeerin me 
evvry day like thundur. Then thar is a 
room for the man and his wife, which 
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sells the shirts and candy, and thar chil- 
dun, a boy bein all thar family. 

But thar is mo yit. Thar is a Mr. 
Oans, a yung man, a Cluk (all the yung 
men heer is Cluks, and a good menny ole 
men, ixcept sich as drives hax and sells 
oshters), a handsum fello, with a high 
farrud and pritty har on his hed, which 
he greezis it too much, it bein the fashun 
in toun. He doant apeer to have no 
mitey good opinyun uv ennything in this 
werld, and goes about and looks like a 
man which has wrepented uv bein bawn, 
but, bein proud, diddent intend to apol- 
lygyze fer it. He’s a genrus fello, and 
eets more oshters uv a nite than enny 
five men in the sitty, and alwais wants 
me to eet with him, which I genrilly 
duz, not likin to hert his fealins. His 
room jines mine, and the verry day I got 
heer (Mr. Argruff tellin him I wuz frum 
Ferginny) he cum in and made me a 
presint uv a reel woodall pipe, a goed 
wreed stem, and a hole chanse uv splendid 
Linchbug terbarker to smoak. I’m bleest 
to like him, and sense I got to smoakin 
his presint, it’s felt a heap mo like hoam 
to me. Thar is redeemin pints about 
Washintun. 

This heer Mr. Oans has got him a 
fren—a little ole dried up yung man uv 
a spishus coprus culler, which his name 
is Mr. Melloo, and he rites letters fur the 
knewspapus, called corrispondunce, and 
this are wun of the biggest biznesses in 
toun, ef I aint deseeved, which most 
likely I ar, fur the foax in Washintun are 
verry fond uv lyin on all subjicks. Mr. 
Melloo, he rooms heer too, makin uv no 
fuss and behavin jist like he wuz white, 
but lookin pryinly at me, whenuvver he 
gits a chanse, precisely like wun théase 
heer inkwissytiv little tan-culled beegles. 
I wondur ef he suspisshuns enny thing? 
Consoun his sole! he’d better tend too 
his oan bizniss and let me alone, I got 
nuthin to doo with him and doant want 
nuthin. 

So you sea, Billy, this hous are pritty 
well stufft with specimins uv vayus pee- 
pil. And howdyou reckin I cum to 
know so much about um? Why, the 
gearl that wates on my room, she tole 
me, She’s white as enny lady, speeks 
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Ishmun languidge and cums frum thar, 
and Billy she’s plegg-taked handsum, 
Duz mo wirk, is helthier, smarter, fuller 
uv good yumur, and better lookin than 
enny boddy I seen yit. She’s name wuz 
Mayan, and I and her has a tauk evvry 
day. This elustraits the diffrents be- 
tween Nothun and Suthun peepil, havin 
white mades heer, tho thar’s a good 
chanse uv niggers too, while we all has 
cullud mades, likely mlatters freak- 
wently. 

Fur the ferst few dais I were so shamed 
to sea this pritty gearl fixin up my bed 
and histin cole on my stove, I ecuddint 
speek, and when I did speek (askin how 
to git in at nite, when the dough was shet 
on the streat) she seen frum my tremblin 
vois and gentmunny mannur that I 
thought I was talkin to a reel lady, and 
sense then she’s got a great fantsy to 
me. She’s got blak har, wavin, blak 
eyes, that is brite and quick-movin as 
litenin, and smart? I jist tell you, she’s 
a reglar Spannish needle of a gearl. 
You git to foolin arfter her, like Mr. 
Oans and Melloo, ptickly Oans, which is 
alwais tryin to out do her in sayin smart 
things—and I be bound you think you’ve 
ketcht a razur by the blaid instid uv the 
handil. I think it were Chusdy mornin 
I heerd Mr. Oans sayin to her—he’s 
verry fond askin her kunnundrums and 
speakin broag like they doin her kuntry. 
He sais: 

“* Well now, Marry,” he sais, “ will you 
tell me won thing ?” 

“ Shure,” she sais, “1’m glad yure af- 
ther increesin yure infermashin. What's 
it, Misther Oans?” 

“Well,” he sais, “‘ ken you tell me who 
wuz the father of Zebby dee’s childun.” 

“ The father of Zebby dee’s childer ?” 
she sais... ‘* Faith, I don’t wonder you’re 
askin. I think he wasa ghentilman”’— 
meanin by this, Billy, that Mr. Oans 
want akwaintid with no gentilmen. 

But this aint nuthen to what she sais 
sumtimes ; I wisht I cood remember her 
sayins, but they is so keen you can’t ketch 
holt uy um even with yo mine. In the 
weak dais, when she’s cleenin up the 
rooms—she atends to the hole hous—uy 
koas she cant look verry nise, but you jest 
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orto sea her drest up uv a Sundy. By 
jings! it duz me good, yes, good to look 
at her. And plegg take her! she knows 
it- Dernd ef ole Mr. Kongissmun Swom- 
plans doant watch her reglar throo his 
winder as she goes up the streat to the 
Kathlick church. He’s rite, too; Oans 
and Melloo duz the saim thing, and goes 
long to church with her sum times at 
nite. This ’ll kinder strike you as goin 
too fur, but pupil duz jest is they plees in 
Washintun, and noboddy dont keer nuth- 
in fur noboddy nor nuthin, 

Mayan she sleeps up stars with that ar 
ole woman, and it ar a cuyus fac, Billy, 
that wun uv these heer terryfine ole wim- 
min is kep in evvry bodin hous in Wash- 
intun, They tries to hide um, so that 
felloes cummin to git rooms cant sea um, 
but the miserbul, po creturs kin alwais 
tell when ennyboddy is a lookin aroun, 
and will poke thur ole skeer-faces out uv 
sum hole or ruther. 

I’m a givin you a long akount uv all 
thease peepil in oddur to give you a idee 
uv the way things is dun heer and the 
kind uv foax that lives in the sitty. Now 
skeersly nun uv we all eets at this heer 
hous whar we sleap, but gits our meals at 
anuther hous, cunsernin which I’m a goin 
to tell you in my nexks letter. Less 
change the subjick. 

When I fust got heer, Injuns was all 
the go—Pawknees, Soos, Potty wotty 
mees, Socks and Focksis, and I dunno 
how menny mo, about 20 or 30 in num- 
ber, all drest up in wred blankits, fethers, 
paintid faces, wrings in thar years, bar’s 
claws, mokkysins, tommyhawks, and so 
forth and setry—reel Injuns, Billy. I 
dun seen um till I’m tide, and they doant 
intruss meno mo. Jeemony! how yaller 
and ugley they is, and how the ladies duz 
luv to look at um and shake thar hands! 
You needent tell me bout they bein Abbo- 
ridgyknees, and the lost Ten Tribes uv 
Jeus, spoke uv in the Bibil. They is 
nuthin in the wirld but mlatters which 
run way from thar marsters a long tiem 
ago and dun run wild like hogs in a 
mounten. That’s what they is, and you 
can’t fool me, and make me bleeve yo 
fantsyful storis bout um. No sir ree, I 
used to think they wuz red like boys that’s 
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paintid thar fase with poak-berries, but 
they aint, they is yaller mlatters, and 
nuthin else. 

Nex to the Injuns, it cum nachrul fur 
me to pay my wrispecks to the public 
bildins, which thar is a grate menny uv, 
bilt most in ginrully uv marvel, and wood 
be a site to sea ef you cood cum acrost 
um suddinly in a piney wood, like that 
betwixt Passin Merrydith’s and Ganwy’s 
Mill, but heer is verry commun indeed 
and nuthin out’n the way. Is I sed befo, 
nun uv um aint finisht, not even the 
Captul, and pun top uv nearly all uv um 
thar is things sumthin like the big king- 
post to a sale vessil, only bigger, but mo 
like the figger 4 trigger to a imments 
partrich trap, only wun peese are a 
roap instid uv wood. But the bildins 
aint traps that I know uv, ixcept to ketch 
munny, and theese heer big triggers is 
intendid to hiest rock, You’ve sean the 
like on a wrail-rode; thar wuz wun at 
Bufflo Bridge, this side uv Fomvil. It ar 
custumerry fur strangers to go ferst to the 
Patint Offis, which I went along, uv koas, 
and seen sites I tell you—two or three 
milyuns uy curosties frum all parts uv the 
gloab, and a heap mo moddils uv ma- 
sheens, all in glase casis, Berds and 
beests, munkis and snaiks, rocks and fig- 
gers and pictshers, and evvry thing doun 
to ole Genrul Washintun’s solgir close, 
and skreech owils and aags. Ded peepil 
too, and heds cut off, and humin bones, 
horryfine to behole. 

The mornin I were up thar, Mr. Oans 
he were thar, and I warnt akwaintid with 
him then, but follerd long behine, apeer- 
intly without intendin it, becas he wuz 
with sum ladies and what they all sed 
ixplflined things to me. Peard like the 
ladies, wun uv um, wuz mighty smart 
and yumrus, laffin and makin Mr. Oans 
laff, in his dont keer way, at what she 
sed. I coodint begin to tell you wun haf 
uv it all, but wun thing I were bleest to 
remember, it struck me so foasbly. Goin 
roun wun uv the glass casis, she wremarkt 

“Law, Mr. Oans, doo cum heer, and 
look at this.” 

He went roun, and I heer him inquier. 
He says: 

“Well, what is it ?” 
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She sais, talkin like a little chile, jist 
learnin : 

“ Why,” she sais, “jes look doun thair 
at them mair’s aags—aint they mair’s 
aags ?” 

“ Ashoridly,” he sais, “and ef you wuz 
to tern wun uv um over, it wood be a 
colt’s revolver.” 

Then they all bust out a laffin predid- 
gus, but I diddint sea no cents in it. 
Presinly they went on, and I went roun 
and lookt. Sho nuf, it were a aag big 
nuf to be a mar’s aag, (a hoss mar, I 
meen,) but I don’t bleeve wun word uv it. 
I nurver sean no mar settin on no ness 
hatchin no colts, and you nuther. 

They all walkt on into the masheen 
room, whar they diddint stay long, but 
lef me thar lookin at the wheals, and 
spokes, and jigamarigs untwill my hed 
farly whirld. Arfter keerful igsamina- 
shin, I coodint say I thought much uv 
enny uv theese invenshins, which posbly 
sum uv um may be verry good fur the 
presint. I went away frum thar, but go 
thar okashunly when I git loansome, 
which Mr. Oans he sais a pawnbroker, 
(whatevver that is,) is verry apt to be 
loansome. 

All this tiem you may be certin I were 
keepin a sharp look out fur my bizniss. 
Wun tiem, I had a grate mine to tell Mr. 
Argruff, but arfter wreflecktin tho’t I’d 
better sey nuthen too soon. Neether hav I 
menshind ennythin to enny uv our Fer- 
ginny Kongissmun, which I’ve bin inter- 
juiced to, Mr. Letchur, Mr. Bocox frum 
our deestric, Mr. Powl, Mr. Edmund’s 
sun, Mr. Clemmings, Jedge Casky, and 
them ; all wise, kine hartid gentilmen, 
willin to do enny thing fur you they ken. 
Sum uy um I got akwaintid with befo'I 
lef Broun’s tavun, wun day when I were 
takin sperrits, pritty good too, heap bet- 
tern that at the Junkshin, with Mr. Ar- 
gruff. They jined verry perlitely, and, 
heerin whar I were frum, commenst on 
pollytix, askin how I stood. You know 
how a good drink takes the bashful out 
uv a fello, so I torked rite up to them grate 
Kongissmen jis like I wood to pupil baun 
and raist at crost rodes. I tole um I were 
a outenout, ole fashin, strait up and doun, 
staits rite, Jacksin, Kansis dimmokrat, 
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bleevin in nuthin but whut the party 
bleevd in, votin fur a dimmokrat aginst 
enny boddy, I doant keer hoo. 

“‘That’s rite,” they sais, “ you stick to 
that, and doant truss too much to yo oan 
idees and you'll alwais be rite.” 


I sais, “ I thank you,” and we all men- 
did our drinks, and I want nigh as bash- 
ful as I were at fust. So I assd uma 
questchin which had botherd me mitely, 
soon arfter I got to Washintun whar evvry 
boddy torks pollytix and you’s bleeged to 
heer mo or less uv what they tork about. 
I sais: 

‘“‘Gentilmen, sense I cum heer, evvry 
boddy a most is acusin uv evvry boddy uv 
bein uv a dimmy jog; what ar a dimmy 
jog, ar it a kind uv dimmokrat or a ves- 
sil that holes licker ?” 


This apeerd to amews um mitely, and 
wun sed, laffin, that my urror were verry 
commun, becos it aint evvry man which 
knows the diffrents between a dimmy jog 
and a dimmokrat.” 


He sais, speakin to me, S’e, ‘‘ The true 
diffrents is verry simple, and kin be ix- 
plaind ina breth. Whoever gits elected 
is a dimmy jog, and whoever gits defeatid 
is a paytriot. D’you understand?” 

I tole him “ sertnly,” but, I sais, “ I’ve 
heerd these heer dimmy jogs abused so 
much and the Gnashnul dimmokrats abu- 
sed so much, that I begun to think they 
wuz the same thing identikilly.” 

“Oh no!” he sais, ‘“‘ you must by no 
meens entertane sech apinyun. The 
Gnashnul Dimmockracy, altho they’ve 
bin electid and hole the powur uv guvv- 
unmint, air not dimmy jogs; they air ix- 
cepshins to the genril rool; they air the 
grate party, and however troo it may be 
that the party is) samwhat divided Noth 
and South, yet air they inknucksorubbly 
conjined together by this verry divishin, 
and stronger than they wood be without 
it.” 

I had to studdy over this sum tiem befo 
I cood understand how a thing cood be 
jined by adivishin. At lass I sais: 

“T think I sea thoo yo observashin. 
The Gnashnul dimmockracy uv the Noth 
and the South are jined together like the 
rooms in a jale—by a thik, unpassibul 
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rock wall betwixt um. Uv koas the jale 
ar stronger fur the wall.” 

“ Txackly,” he sais, ‘ you’ve hit the 
nale rite on the hed.” 

I sais, “ Well, I’m prowd uv sich a 
strong party,” and so I am Billy, and 
you too. 

He sais, “‘ Well you may be, fur it’s the 
only party that ken save the Yuneyun, 
and that’s its bizniss.” 


“Yes,” I sais, “and it remines me 
powfully uv a song I reckin all uv you 
gentilmen have heerd befo now—a nigger 
song, but full uv meenin, calld, 


‘Ef you have enny goodin thing, 
Save it, save it; 

Ef you have enny goodin thing, 
Save me sum.’” 


They all walkt off up stars in a roe uv 
lafter. I reckin I’m a gittin to be a rite 
funny man, or probly they laff at me be- 
cos they think I’m a fool. I dunno. 

I intendid in this letter to uv tole you 
about my first vissit to Kongiss, but kin- 
not. 

Give my luv to Patsy Allin, yo sister 
Betsy and Fanny and all. 

Yo fren and cussin, 
Mozis AppuMs. 





POET-ORACLES. 


BY AMIE, 


There are gains for all our losses, 
There are balms for all our pain. 


[R. H. Stoddard. 


Though the poet’s silver numbers, 
Sweet as chime of fairy bells, 

Soothe our doubts to charméd slumbers, 
Can we hold the tales he tells 
As truth’s sacred oracles? 


By dear graves ‘neath church-yard mosses, 


We may count, in sun and rain, 


Angel gains for earthly losses— 
But where many a bliss did wane, 


Wait I vainly forthe gain! 


Earth accords for some distresses, 


Healing oil or crowning palm— 


Yet darts wound the heart’s recesses, 


When the red lip’s smile is calm— 
Wait I weary for the balm! 


Though the poet’s budding fancies, 
Rich as snowy asphodels,— 

Lull our doubts in dreamy trances, 
Can we hold the tales he tells 


As truth’s sacred oracles? 
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THE MEMOIRS OF THE DUKE DE ST. SIMON.* 


[FROM THE LONDON TIMES. ] 


There are works which may be describ- 
ed as the setting of history, for they bring 
out its richest Meir-looms in perfect lus- 
tre. ehe Nicias and Cleon of Aristo- 
phanes, vividly presented to us in their 
daily life, complete the picture of person- 
ages whom Thucydides draws only in 
their political aspect. Less clearly, but 
still in vigorous outline, the hand of Ju- 
venal sketches the tyrants and miscre- 
ants whom Tacitus crowds on his gloomy 
pages. Inthe Hind and the Panther, in 
the Memoirs of Grammont, and in the 
plays of Wycherley and Congreve, we 
have the Court and the England of 
Charles II. in a freshness and fulness of 
form and colouring which even Lord 
Macaulay has failed to equal. So, too, 
the Spectator and Tom Jones are really 
more valuable to the student of the times 
of Queen Anne and George II. than the 
meagre and lifeless compilation of Smol- 
lett. For these supplements of history 
are above all price when emanating from 
minds of keenness and power, and even 
when of little intrinsic value, they some- 
times prove of excellent account. Like 
a worthless deposit, after long exposure 
to the influences of time, they occasion- 
ally reappear in profitable matter. 

For many reasons the Memoirs of the 
Due de St. Simon are among the most 
valuable works ofthis character. It may 
be true that they show but a slight ap- 
preciation of the greatness and signifi- 
cance of the events to which they allude ; 
that they never seek to grasp the bear- 
ing and relations of the times they de- 
scribe; that they frequently betray a 
want of sympathy with surrounding 
facts; that they confine themselves to 
one class of society alone, and are almost 
blind to its most important elements ; 
and that sometimes they reveal a prying, 
scheming, gossiping and selfish nature. 
Bat they are the life-long task of a man 
of great skill in narration and in por- 
traying individuals, who, as a nobleman 
of the Court of Louis XIV. and of the 


Regent in times of great national and so- 
cial moment, had large opportunities for 
pursuing his vocation, and who allowed 
himself ample scope for the freest state- 
ment by resolving to reserve his work 
for the eyes of posterity. And hence 
they form a xrnpa és act of historical allu- 
sion, intermingled with personal anec- 
dote, gossip, and scandal of quite un- 
paralleled detail and piquancy. They 
daguerreotype in clear though harsh re- 
semblance the aristocratic life of the 
France of Louis XIV. and of the Re- 
gency during a period of the very great- 
est interest. They present to us, some- 
times in caricature, but always stripped 
of all tinsel and trappings, the principal 
actors on that broad and magnificent 
stage which thrice saw Europe in arms 
against the great King, and which wit- 
nessed the downfall of the Stuarts, the 
War of the Succession, and the hectic 
energy of the Spain of Alberoni. They 
bring us within the circle of that stately 
Court, so full of elements of splendour. 
and decay, which for forty years dazzled) 
and terrified the civilized world, which, 
heard Je Deums for Landen and Mise- 
reres for Blenheim, which rose to the dic-. 
tator and stooped to be the suppliant of 
Europe, which received an exiled dynasty 
with kingly pomp, and surrounded itself’ 
with a noblesse in purple and gold, but 
which saw a famishing people interrupt 
its feasts and, spectre-like, mock their 
hollow joy. They show us brilliant des-. 
potism in ite hour of pride, when the. 
lilied standards bore the names of Rocroi, 
and Steinkirk, when Luxembourg was 
called the “ tapissier de Notre Dame,”’ 
when the sun of Louis shone in truth 
“non pluribus impar,” when Louvois 
had organized victory in the closet, and 
when Colbert, forcing French industry to. 
anticipate its development, had made 
France the centre of a premature civil-. 
ization. They show us the same des- 
potism in its ruinous collapse, when the. 
debt of its wild ambition was being ex- 
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acted, when the Grand Alliance was clos- 
ing around its dominions, when Marlbo- 
rough was planning an attack on Ver- 
sailles, when France was sinking in 
prostrate exhaustion, when the name of 
Louis was cursed by the children of those 
who thirty years befure had lauded it 
like that of a god, and when a feeble 
old man, the pitied plaything of women 
and priests, with enemies at his frontiers, 
starving mobs at his gates, and wretch- 
edness throughout his silent palaces, was 
all that remained of the gallant warrior 
who had awed the Parliament of Paris 
with a frown, and had fascinated to sin 
the pure beauty of La Valliére. They 
lead us onward to that Regency of Phi- 
lippe d’Orleans which seemed fated to 
undo the work of his predecessor, which 
inaugurated itself by rescinding the will 
of Louis XIV. and changing the destined 
succession to the Crown, which reversed 
the French policy of twenty years and 
allied itself to England against Spain, 
which banished. priestly hypocrisy from 
the Palace and filled it with the coarse 
sensualities of Vitellius, and which fitly 
preluded the reign of Louis XV. and of 
Dubarry. Clearly and fully they repro- 
duce for us the Upper France of the old 
monarchy in various phases of a checkered 
fortune, with its feudal elements absorb- 
ed in a centralizing despotism,—with a 
King proclaiming “ L’ Etat c’est moi” — 
and with a nobility converted into cour- 
tiers of soldiers, in full and contented 
subjection to the Throne, and deprived 
of all real political influence, but invested 
with shadowy social distinctions and with 
strange and iniquitous fiscal privileges, 
which were to form the germs of a dis- 


tantrevolution. Underneath they shadow _ 


forth an unenfranchised commonality, as 
yet unambitious of power; brilliant sol- 


diers and light-hearted peasants, held in . 


small account by the rulers of the State, 
but sometimes, at the sting of protracted 
want, making their voices heard in fierce 
complaints, portending a dread and san- 
guinary retribution. And, rich as they 
are in historical allusion, and in the va- 
ried colour of their time, they are yet more 
valuable for their vivid portraiture of in- 
dividuals and classes; for occasionally 





they describe characters with equal clear- 
ness and truth, and even when they run 
into harshness and caricature they retain 
the mark of keen observation. In singu- 
lar contrast to their usual manner, but 
true to the conception of every French- 
man of the time, they throw a mantle of 
grandeur over the tottering form, the 
rude gestures, and the unkingly appear- 
ance of William III., and give us, not 
the sickly alien who was but tolerated as 
the alternative of tyranny—not the dull 
and morose Calvinist whom even Burnet 
calls “ slow,’ and who shocked a _nobili- 
ty accustomed to see a gentleman in a 
King, but the far-seeing organizer of two 
coalitions against France; the statesman 
whose life was a long plot against that 
Power which had well-nigh been the ar- 
biter of Europe, but which at length 
yielded to his persevering will; and the 
warrior who, though vanquished by 
Condé and Luxembourg, ever rose supe- 
rior to defeat, ever shown greatest in ad- 
versity, and heralded the victories of 
Blenheim and Ramilies. From a point 
of view exactly opposite, they present to 
us the old age of Louis XIV., rudely 
breaking through the divinity which 
hedged the idol of Boileau and Moliére, 
and with cruel satire exhibiting the bro- 
ken frame and the lackered features of a 
harsh, a domineering, and a vacillating 
despot, who intrenches himself in a fac- 
titious dignity, but is really the slave of 
women, of priests, and of his own eyil 
temper,—who meddles in every detail of 
public business, from directing a cam- 
paign to signing a pardon, and often 
mars the designs of his advisers,—who 
insists on a solitary and Imperial state, 
yet pries into the minutest affairs of the 
courtiers around him,—who pretends an 
abject devotion to religion, yet boasts 
himself superior to law, and encourages 
profligacy by sanctioning its presence 
and legitimizing its offspring,—and who 
busies himself with the splendid trifles 
of this world, while similating an utter 
self-abandonment for the next. They in- 
troduce us to the discrowned exile of St. 
Germains,—as he appeared to the high- 
spirited courtiers of Versailies,—a strange 
medley of meanness, irresolution, and 
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pride, flattered at a mock majesty, which 
should have seemed a gilded shame —ig- 
noring the Boyne and La Hogue, and 
vexed that William had been recognized 
at the Peace of Ryswick—cross at mourn- 
ing being worn for his daughter as Queen 
Mary—exacting homage, yet living on 
alms—planning schemes of a hopeless 
invasion he would not lead, and yet, with 
a touch of professional or English pride, 
breaking out into admiration for those 
dauntless seamen who were carrying de- 
struction into the armada of Tourville 
and depriving him forever of the pros- 
pect of athrone. So, too, with more or 
less truthfulness, but generally from the 
side of their inner life, as they passed 
before a keen eye in their daily undress 
and stripped of the trappings of flattery 
and fame, the chief names of the Court 
of Louis XIV. appear in these memoirs 
—the skilful, but debauched and indolent 
Luxembourg; the gallant and martial, 
but reckless Villeroi; the filthy and de- 
praved Vendome, in a leprosy of vice 
which would deform a Yahoo, but no 
mean support of the House of Bourbon ; 
the courtly Villars, who alone met Mar!l- 
borough without disgrace ; the noble and 
magnificent Boufflers, beloved alike by 
the army and the people; the illustrious 
Berwick, whom the author carps at in 
vain, but who conquered Spain in a sin- 
gle battle; the brilliant and worthless 
Philippe d’Orleans, whom Louis describ- 
ed wellas a “fanfaron des vices,” and 
those princely, but death-doomed chil- 
dren of France, whose untimely fate 
left the King almost heirless on the 
throne, and tempted him to that scheme 
of bringing his bastards into the succes- 
sion which alienated a proud aristocracy 
from the throne. Nor less completely do 
these memoirs remove the mask from the 
features of those courtly dames and laugh- 
ing girls whom we see on the varnished 
canvass of Watteau; for they show us how 
vice and profligacy, and folly and hypoc- 
risy, too often marred those jewelled 
and brocaded forms. Finally, in repeat- 
ed but unconscious touches, they give us 
an exact likeness of the author himself— 
a type of the aristocratic courtier of the 
period—below the average bravery of 
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his fellows, but far above their level in 
dexterous observation—deprived of feu- 
dal power, and the merest vassal of the 
King, but jealously tenacious of empty 
shadows of precedence and titles—with 
high notions of honour, but scoffing at 
the faith which glorified the Dragon- 
nades, though not averse to a true re- 
ligion—calculating and scheming and in- 
tensely selfish, but with a strong feeling 
for family and friendly ties—and, while 
ready to acknowledge the King as su- 
preme in everything, despising all other 
depositaries of authority, and fancying 
his own order the very crown and flower 
of human existence. 

The Memoirs of St. Simon commence 
in 1692, when the fortune of Louis was 
at its zenith, but when William III. had 
combined against him the first grand al- 
liance. They close at the death of the 
Regent in 1723, when France and En- 
gland were at length at peace, when the 
House of Brunswick was firm on the 
throne, when Louis XV. was beginning 
his inglorious reign, and when Walpole 
had inaugurated his great Administration. 
Their author tells us that from time to 
time he noted down his experiences for 
the purpose of giving a picture of France 
during this period; but at,all points they 
touch the history of civilized Europe. 
They were not completed until 1743, 
when St. Simon was in his 68th year, 
and when very few of the personages he 
so vividly portrays could have been lin- 
gering on the scene. But a work which 
laid bare the Court and monarchy of 
Louis XIV., and which removed that sil- 
very veil of imposing majesty in which 
despotism is so often enshrouded, was 
not calculated to please that Most Chris- 
tian King, who exaggerated the vices of 
the Grand Monarque, without his re- 
deeming capacity and resolution. The 
memoirs were seized by the Government 
of Louis XV.; and, though occasionally 
they were seen by a favoured few, neither 
the Revolution, though it unlocked many 
secrets of the Palace, nor the Empire, 
which perhaps had an interest the other 
way, ever gave them fully to the public 
eye. At length, in 1829, eighty-six years 
after their completion, and when the 
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grandson of the infant who inherited the 
crown of Louis XIV., and who trans- 
mitted anarchy to his ill-fated successor, 
was about to fulfil the destiny of his race, 
and to descend forever from his ancestral 
throne, they appeared to tell their curi- 
ous story. Although they run to ex- 
travagant length—the edition of 1829 is 
in twenty-two volumes—they were in- 
stantly caught up and read by the public, 
and their sale in France has ever since 
been large. “Since the publication of 
Seott’s novels,” says M. St. Benoe, “ no 
book has been more widely welcomed ;” 
it is the mine from which every writer 
of this generation has drawn materials 
for an account of Louis XIV. and the 
Regent, and without it Mr. Macaulay 
could not have done what he has done. 

. But, though these memoirs have been 
80 popular in France, and will always 
please the thinker and the student, we 
are not surprised that, as Mr. St. John 
tells us, they have not reached the mass 
of English readers. For their style is 
often cumbrous and involved; their 
length is a heavy tax on literary leisure ; 
their elaborate details of pedigrees, gene- 
alogies, and heraldic mysteries, however 
characteristic and suggestive of their 
age, are not calculated to amuse the mul- 
titude; and to appreciate them a good 
deal of information is necessary. And 
therefore we think Mr. St. John was 
right in remembering that the half may 
be better than the whole, and in abridg- 
ing these memoirs, instead of translating 
them. The four volumes before us, 
which are an epitome of eleven of greater 
size, and which carry down the narra- 
tive to 1711, will probably make St. Si- 
mon popular among us, though they have 
necessarily suffered from the process of 
condensation, and have lost much of the 
cast and form of their original. They 
are, upon the whole, a creditable per- 
formance, show skill in selection, and are 
fairly written, though we think some 
passages in them should have been omit- 
ted, and now and then Mr. St. John has 
made the mistake that vulgarisms in dic- 
tion are idiomatic English. 

The life of St. Simon is, of course, 
woven in with his memoirs; but consid- 


ering his vanity and self-esteem, it is 
strange that it fills so scanty a place in 
them. He was born in 1675. His fam- 
ily had once been noble and powerful, 
but had decayed in the times of Henri 
IV. and the League, and his father be- 
gan life as a page of Louis XIII. A bit 
of Raleigh-like dexterity made the for- 
tune of the youth ; he rose rapidly in the 
service of his Royal master; was made 
Ecuyer-en-Chef and Governor of Blaye; 
and subsequently became a Duke and a 
Peer of France. He was associated with 
the fortunes of Louis XIII. ; identified 
himself with Mazarin and the Crown in 
the wars of the Fronde; like many of 
our own Cavaliers, half ruined himself 
for the King, and saw old age come on 
him in titled penury. In his 64th year 
he married for the second time, when he 
finally withdrew from Paris for his es- 
tates at Blaye; for, as he shrewdly re- 
marked, he had taken a wife for himself, 
and not for the Court; and here, ap- 
parently, his only son was born. He 
lived to see the child grow up'to man- 
hood, but the care of its education de- 
volved on his wife, who, we are told, 
was “remarkable for virtue, persever- 
ance, and sense,” and whose memory 
St. Simon treats with due affection. 

The boy was brought up at Roche- 
fort with Philippe, Duc de Chartres, 
afterwards Regent of France. He be- 
came, and for life continued, the friend 
of this prince. He was early trained 
by his mother to push his way into the 
world, and, as Mr, St. John remarks, 
was never youthful in character. In 
1692, at the age of seventeen, he entered 
the Mosquetaires Gris of the King, and 
made his first campaign at that siege of 
Namur which raised the glory of Louis 
to the highest pitch, but from which 
dates his slow and terrible decline. He 
gives us a graphic sketch of this passage 
of arms; how the tent of Louis was the 
centre of chivalry and beauty ; how the 
presence of the King and the smiles of 
the fairest of Versailles urged Luxem- 
bourg and his army to unwonted valour ; 
and how at length the fortress fell amid 
general exultation. St. Simon distin- 
guished himself at this siege; but war 
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was not his real vocation, though he was 
in active service for four campaigns, and 
in 1694 was thought fit to command a 
regiment, for with him discretion was 
the better part of valour. He had little 
of that dashing and noble courage which 
should have characterized one of the 
Maison du Roi, and his vigorous powers 
of observing life were at fault when deal- 
ing with military, affairs. It is probable, 
therefore, that it was for his interest, as 
certainly it was for that of the student, 
that he threw up his commission at 
twenty-seven, and devoted his time to the 
brilliant and historical circle which gath- 
ered round Louis at Marli and Versail- 
les. There he took notes of all he saw 
and heard, and became the Herodotus of 
Court anecdote and description. 


At the age of nineteen he began his 
memorable work, and continued at it for 
sixty years. From childhood he prefer- 
red history to more exact studies, and he 
tells us that his memoirs were suggested 
by those of Marshal Bassompierre. At 
an age when very few can appreciate life 
he had resolved to delineate the character 
of his time, and to write its history in 
that of the personages around him; and the 
changing and wonderful drama in which 
he lived and moved was not unworthy of 
his powers of description. Before him 
was the France of 1694—a nation ab- 
sorbed in a brilliant despotism and flush- 
ed with glory, with all the elements of 
its power concentrated in a king who had 
added conquest to conquest and province 
to province, with the lustre of a hundred 
victories on its arms—with world-wide 
renown for all the arts of peace—with 
Luxembourg and Vauban for the field, 
Tourville for the fleet, and Louvois for 
the Cabinet—with a Court which ruled 
Europe in fashion as well as in diploma- 
cy,—and yet interpenetrated with those 
seeds of decay which tyranny, and am- 
bition, and class government, and vice 
invariably sow in national life. The 
scene was soon to shift to the France of 
1708, when the shock of relentless war 
and the cries of a ruined nation were to 
break the sombre magnificence of Ver- 
sailles, and to interrupt Madame de Main- 
tenon and Le Tellier in their preaching, 
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—when Louis still stood undaunted 
against Europe, but had exclaimed to 
Chamillard, “ Let us perish together,” — 
and when a nobdlesse, in its agony, had 
given its plate to save a Crown, yet 
never cast a thought on the hierarchy of 
extortion which was grinding the life out 
of a famishing people. And yet again 
it was to change to the France of 1720,— 
when wickedness was to walk triumphant 
in high places,—when the elements of 
all government were dissolving in cor- 
ruption, when the strife between genius 
and power was commencing, and when a 
worthless Court, a debased aristocracy, 
a perverted Church, and a neglected Tiers 
Etat were passing on to the chaos of 
1793. For his task St. Simon had large 
opportunities, great perseverance, a keen 
eye, a judgment of remarkable coolness 
and precision, constant familiarity with 
the scenes he portrays, and prejudices 
which only bring out his subject more 
clearly. This peculiar combination made 
his work what it is. 


In 1694 he married, and the courtship 
was characteristic of worldliness in its 
teens. From earliest youth he had re- 
solved that the race of St. Simon was 
to be transmitted through the noblest 
channel, but as to the individual he stood 
very indifferent. He applied to a Grand 
Seigneur for some one of his daughters, 
inasmuch as they equally fulfilled the re- 
quisite conditions, and his admiration 
of all was quite impartial. Failing here, 
he made a like request to the Marechal 
de Lorges, and he succeeded in obtaining 
an excellent wife, to whom he was much 
attached, and who loved him well. The 
Duchesse de St. Simon was beautiful and 
amiable ; but perhaps her highest claim 
to her husband’s esteem was skilJl in 
Court arts and unfailing tact. St. Simon 
narrates with evident pride how, when 
he was nominated to the embassy to 
Rome, the Minister advised him to hide 
nothing from his youthful wife, and to 
take her counsel on all affairs of State. 

From 1702, when he ceased to be a 
soldier, till 1723, he lived about the Court 
of Louis XIV. and the Regent. The 
King had been very angry at his leaving 
his service, and teased him by a series of 
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petty vexations. He tells with bitter 
pique how his wife was invited to Tria- 
non without him, how he was only on 
State occasions at Marli, and how he 
bore with cynical politeness the peine 
Sorte et dure of the Monarch’s displeasure. 
But there were reasons to prolong the 
coolness of Louis. He had followed out 
the policy of Richelieu and Mazarin in 
breaking down the territorial noblesse, 
and had rooted by their side an official 
aristocracy which gradually overshadow- 
ed its rival, and became the powerful del- 
egate of the Crown. Partly in further- 
ance of this end, and partly from the 
instinct of a father’s affection, he had 
outraged the pride of high birth in 
France by allying his bastards to cou- 
sins of the blood, He had just reason to 
be angry with the Duc d’Orleans, who 
had been forced to submit to one of 
these marriages, and who avenged him- 
self by an ostentatious profligacy which 
was said to conceal the deadliest crimes, 
and the usurping schemes of our Richard 
III. Now, St. Simon felt the true feudal 
scorn towards the noblesse de la robe and 
the Chevaliers @ Industrie, as the D’ Agues- 
seaus and Colberts were called by his 
class, and he signalized himself by slights 
on this powerful body. Even beyond the 
average of his fellows, he believed that 
the welfare of the State meant the dig- 
nity of his order; that a long genealogy 
was a patent of greatness and nobleness ; 
and that to taint a pure pedigree with 
baseborn blood was a treason against ar- 
istocracy, though the culprit was a King. 
Besides, he was the friend of the Duc 
d’Orleans, and to do him justice he made 
no secret of his friendship; and, finally, 
he had made himself conspicuous by 
strenuously opposing, as derogatory. to 
his order, some trifies of Court etiquette 
Louis wished to establish. And hence 
he remained an object of Royal dislike, 
though he never was actually in disgrace, 
and he continued to mix in the gilded 
throngs which crowded the ante-cham- 
bers of Versailles. He consoled himself 
for inaction and disfavour by making 
himself a kind of King-at-Arms in the 
interest of the noblesse, and by eking 
out his spite in caricatures in his Memoirs. 
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Here he succeeded to perfection. Doubt- 
less the great King felt very self-satisfied 
when he damned with a faint, supercil- 
ious bow the mortified Duke at his gor- 
geous levées. But could he have seen 
the retribution preparing for him; how 
a keen eye and cunning hand were tak- 
ing his likeness for posterity; how 
his infirmities, and meannesses, and foi- 
bles, and superstitions were to be quot- 
ed and signed with a vivid and malicious 
precision, he perhaps would have sought 
to propitiate his Nemesis. 

During the War of the Succession, 
when the King might have anticipated 
the appeal of Napoleon, “that the time 
had come for Frenchmen to conquer or 
die,” St. Simon remained in inglorious 
repose. Though the strife had come to 
one of the last livre and the last man, it 
never seems to have crossed his mind 
that a colonel in the French army should 
prefer the sword to the pen. With 
great indifference he describes the bloody 
days of Blenheim, Ramilies, Oudenarde, 
and Turin, and he has little but a sneer 
for Villars at Malplaquet. But, though 
out of favour, he had gained a reputa- 
tion for skill in intrigue; and Louis, in 
the interest of the public service, which 
he sometimes preferred to personal feel- 
ings, offered to him, when under thirty, 
the embassy to Italy. The office was of 
the very highest trust, for the French 
armies had recently been driven across 
the Alps, but there was a chance that 
diplomacy might retrieve the defeat and 
array Italy against the alliance. But 
Madame de Maintenon and M. de Maine, 
between whom and St..Simon there was 
a cordial reciprocity of dislike, prevailed 
on the King not to fill the office ; and, ex- 
cept the appointment to his father’s 
government of Blaye, he never obtained 
another favour from Louis. He remain- 
ed the firm friend of the Duc d’Orleans, 
which kept his unpopularity at Court 
alive; but he never countenanced that 
Prince ir his vices; he thoroughly dis- 
liked the disreputable Dubois ; he weaned 
Philip from Madame d’Argenton; and, 
as long as he dared, he resisted a Royal 
command which made his wife lady in 
waiting to Mademoiselle la Duchesse de 
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Berri, of infamous memory. As a sol- 
dier he was wanting to France and to 
himself; but there were touches of dig- 
nity in the courtier and the man. 

The place of the Duchesse de St. Simon 
at Court brought him into an intimacy 
with the Due de Bourgogne, the elder 
brother of the Duke de Berri, and heir- 
apparent to the French Crown. This in- 
timacy was at its height upon the death 
of Monseigneur in 1711, when the Duke 
de Bourgogne became Dauphin. The 
pupil of Fénélon was gentle and pious, 
and had viewed with horror the ruin en- 
tailed on France by the long and disas- 
trous War of the Succession. He had 
divided the command at Oudenarde with 
Vendome, but had bitterly felt that Louis 
had attributed to him the entire blame of 
that fatal day, and had exculpated the 
bastard grandson of Henry IV. He was 
also the uxorious husband of a beautiful 
princess, of whom St. Simon gives a 
charming portrait, but whose father had 
been a member of the Alliance. And 
hence he had much in common with one 
who felt a peculiar aversion to war, who, 
if he could, would have been the Grand 
Inquisitor of illegitimacy, and would have 
made Vendéme his first victim, who had 
a superstitious reverence for high birth, 
and who attributed all the misfortunes of 
France to the rise of the bureaucratic 
noblesse, which was always the merest 
creature of Louis, The Dauphin became 
the disciple of St. Simon, and lent a 
willing ear to schemes for regenerating 
France by reorganizing feudalism, get- 
ting rid of controllers, intendants, and 
delegates, and banishing illegitimacy 
from high places. But while yet the 
great King was lingering on the throne 
the princely listener was cut off in his 
prime, and St. Simon’s visions remained 
unrealized. From this time until the 
death of Louis he returned to his réle of 
courtly inaction, but kept a close friend 
of Philippe d’Orleans, to whom the des- 
tiny of France was about to be committed. 

On the 9th of September, 1715, Louis 
XIV. was buried, more like a felon than 
aking. Before a week had passed his 
will was a dead letter, and Philippe 
d’Orleans was Regent of France. St. 
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Simon now obtained the just reward of 
years of a perilous and disinterested 
friendship. He refused the great office 
of Minister of Finance, as he disapprov- 
ed the fiscal policy of his master, but he 
became a member of one of the Councils 
of Regency, which had been substituted 
for administration by individuals. Here 
he held a prominent place; but, though 
the Regent always listened to his coun- 
sels, remained for life his friend, and 
gave him much of his patronage, his pol- 
itics and opinions were a bar to his ele- 
vation. He disliked the alliance of 
France with England, and hated a nation 
which had repudiated the divine right 
of legitimacy. He had a horror of Du- 
bois, and has sketched him with equal 
malice and power; but Dubois was the 
guiding statesman of the Regency. He 
was wedded to the scheme of resuscitat- 
ing feudalism in France, and for this end 
he urged the revival of the State-General, 
for he thought the noblesse would be par- 
amount in it, but the Regent viewed the 
project with distrust, and, indeed, at last 
he abandoned it himself. He detested 
the Parliaments as strongholds of a ple- 
beian caste, whose intellects he feared, 
whose pretensions he scorned, and one 
of whose presidents had insulted him on 
the tenderest point, by denying the pu- 
rity of his pedigree, whereas Philip had 
treated these bodies with favour at first, 
though afterwards he reduced them to 
their former subserviency. He loathed 
the brood of stockjobbing and trading 
adventurers who were now penetrating 
society in France, for he feared that 
their wealth might raise them above their 
station; but Law was a favourite of the 


, Duke d@’Orleans. And hence, though he 


had the intense gratification of seeing 
some of that aristocracy of intendants, 
delegates, and tax-gatherers whom Louis 
had raised above the noblesse disgorge the 
spoils of sanctioned peculation ; though 
he was allowed to protest before the Par- 
liament of Paris at the legitimization of 
the bastards of the King, and succeeded 
in striking them down from their high 
estate, his political influence was really 
small, and ceased altogether on the death 
of his patron. The Regent, whom he 
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called “‘ L’homme aux moyens termes,” 
and who laughed at him as “ L’homme 
immuable,” could not rely on him for of- 
fices of high public trust. 

One mission, however, he fulfilled with 
great éclat. He was sent to Spain as 
ambassador, to negotiate a marriage be- 
tween the Prince of Asturias and a 
daughter of the Regent. He had always 
favoured the Spanish alliance, and sym- 
pathized with a nation where feudalism 
was rampant, where a few grandees mo- 
nopolized power, where even the mer- 
chants belonged to the mnoblesse, and 
where the Escurial was not profaned by 
parvenus or bastards. He fills volumes 
with his pilgrimage to this land of long 
pedigrees, made himself thoroughly pop- 
ular at the Spanish Court, was appointed 
a@ grandee, and: received the Golden 
Fleece for his son. Indeed, we are sur- 
prised that he ever returned from that 
stately circle of pure nobility, which 
made the throne of Spain the centre of 
arrogant impotence, to that France where 
Berwick was still a Marshal, and where 
the Comte d’ Horn had been broken on the 
wheel for murdering a low stockjobber. 
Perhaps the thought that, after all, Albe- 
roni had been the plebeian Governor of 
Spain may have determined his resolution. 

At the death of the Regent his public 
career ceased. A hint from Cardinal 
Fleury made him leave the Court. He 
retired to his estates, where he spent his 
time at his memoirs, and where, although 
a Grand Seigneur, he was respected and 
beloved. Occasionally he paid a visit to 
Paris, and looked on a generation which 
knew him not,—in which Louis XV, had 
restored the centralized despotism of his 
great-grandfather, but without its mag- 
nificence, its glory, or its policy,—in 
which the order of the noblesse was fast 
sinking into disrepute, and represented 
Condé and Turenne by Richelieu and 
Soubise; in which the glory of Bossuet 
and Fénélon had faded from the Church; 
and in which the elements of revolution 
were being matured by the wit of Vol- 
taire and the reason of Montesquieu- 
He died in 1755, when the youth of that 
aristocracy which he thought the Alpha 
and the Omega of France, denuded of 


power, but odious as a caste, profligate, 
ignorant, and wanting self-respect, were 
preparing their old age for Santerre and 
the guillotine. 

We pass from St. Simon to his great 
work. We need scarcely say that no 
sketch could convey an idea of the med- 
ley of history, anecdote, gossip, and 
talk which he has flung together in 
huge disorder. But, confining ourselves 
to that half of the Memoirs which ap- 
pears in epitome in Mr. St. John’s vol- 
umes, we may state the results we think 
it affords. 

In the first place St. Simon sets clear- 
ly before us the status of the ancient 
monarchy of France and its true rela- 
tions to the other orders of the nation. 
It was a despotism resting on a bureau- 
cracy, extremely powerful and penetra- 
ting in its influences, excessively hostile 
to feudal claims, but alive to opinion, if 
that of the noblesse. But it was a des- 
potism which held the people in no ac- 
count, and which treated them as mere 
machines, to be drilled, to be shot, to be 
taxed, and to obey. Louis XIV., in these 
memoirs, is an absolute King. He makes 
laws and levies taxes. He silences the 
Parliament of Paris in 1708, when they 
returned to doubt the policy of his corn 
laws. He recognizes the Pretender as 
James III., without asking the opinion 
of any one. Ile takes on himself the 
responsibility of the war of the Succes- 
sion, and, against the wish of all France, 
will abate nothing of his claims. He 
lays down the plan of campaigns in his 
closet, and in the field he dictates to Lux- 
embourg and Vauban. He tampers a 
good deal with the administration of jus- 
tice, although in the presence of a La- 
moignon and a d’Aguesseau, hurries on 
trials, hushes up murders, and thwarte 
law by that habeas corpus of tyranny, a 
lettre de cachet. He brings his preroga- 
tive into private as well as public affairs, 
for he has spies on his nobles’ families, 
dictates their marriages, watches their 
journeys, and opens their letters. It is 
true that he has a Privy Council and 
Ministers, but they are of a new and 
obsequious noblesse,—that of the Cha- 
millairds, the Voysins, and the Desma- 
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rets,—and he organizes a paid army of 
intendants and controllers to make his 
will felt completely throughout France, 


and everywhere to break down local au- 
thority. He centres everything in this 


caste, aud, full of ancient memories of 
the Fronde, he dislikes his own family 
and the feudal seigneurie. He refuses a 
command to the Prince de Conti, sedu- 
lously keeps down the Duc de Chartres, 
thwarts Monsieur his brother whenever 
he can, but heaps favours on Venddme 
and Berwick. In his time, says St. Si- 
mon, “ to be of no condition and to be a 
bastard” was the true title to honours in 
France, and the carping epigram illus- 
trates a policy. In a word, he absorbs 
the nation in himself, and rules it through 
his merest creatures; and this is, per- 
haps, most clearly seen in our author’s 
constant but unconscious habit of always 
identifying France with the King. And 
yet, though he was thus resolved to be 
absolute, though he hired his Ministers, 
was the Government, kept down the no- 
dlesse, and tyrannized over his family, he 
felt that a decent respect was due to that 
noble array of feudal aristocracy, as yet 
undegenerate, and soldiers as well as 
courtiers, who filled his proud halls with 
their brilliant forms, and headed his 
squadrons in a hundred battles. He was 
very careful of their precedence and ti- 
tles, took pains to graduate his courtesies 
according to their rank, and once in the 
agony of the war of the Succession, when 
he particularly wonted their blood and 
their treasure, he condescended to jus- 
tify his conduct to them. It was only 
the people—the payers of tailles, corvées, 
and gabelles—the masses which gathered 
round the banderolles of the Montmoren- 
cies, and the De Noailles, and which bled 
unremembered at Blenheim and Malpla- 
quet,—the despised Tiers Etat which 
clamoured vulgarly for bread, and which 
had to wait for three generations for ven- 
geance,—that counted for nothing in the 
France of the Great King. Very just 
was the mocking epitaph of that people 
on him : 


“ A Saint Denis comme a Versailles, 
“Tl est sans caeur, et sans entrailles.” 
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In the next place these memoirs clearly 
reveal the enormous power and great 
brilliancy of this despotism. When they 
open, Louis had been about thirty years 
supreme. The States-General had not 
met since 1614. The death of Mazarin 
had left the King unshackled, and the 
Parliaments which had revolutionized 
France in his youth had shrunk into 
mere judicial functionaries. The feudal 
nobility were quite dependent, and a 
generation had passed since they had 
led the militia of the arriére ban. With 
all the elements of power in himself, 
with great ambition, immense popular- 
ity, and singular skill in choosing able 
instruments, Louis had created an em- 
pire which menaced Europe. He had 
the best generals and the finest armies 
in the world. Voltaire tells us that at 
one time he had 400,000 men under arms. 
He had created a navy superior to that 
of England, which had defeated Torring- 
ton at Beachy-head. He had once had 
Holland almost in his hands, had de- 
spoiled Spain wholesale, and had reft 
provinces from the Empire. As the em- 
bassies of Europe passed along those 
stately avenues to Paris which he had 
named the roads to Spain, to Italy, and 
to Germany, many of their members 
have recorded their envious admiration 
at his public works, his superb buildings, 
his improvements of Paris, the splendour 
of his Court, the glories of Versailles, 
the beauties of Marli and Trianon, the 
high fame of the soldiers, the statesmen, 
the prelates; and the men of letters who 
threw the lustre of genius on his throne. 
When St. Simon joined the Mosquetaires, 
William III. had arrayed against him 
England and Holland, and Spain, and 
Germany ; but he was on all points the 
attacking party ; he had taken Mons, and 
was about to take Namur. In the strife 
which followed, when French troops were 
exclusively in the field, he won every 
battle but that of La Hogue; he had ar- 
mies in Flanders, in Ireland, in Spain, 
in Italy, and in Germany ; and William, 
who disliked him with a personal dislike, 
and had spent his life in a struggle 
against him, was glad to make the peace 
of Ryswick. In the War of the Succes- 
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sion all the chances were in his favour; 
he planned the most magnificent schemes 
of attack, which, had Luxembourg led 
his armies, would probably have placed 
Vienna in his power; he won the battles 
of Denain, of Almanza, of Calcinato, 
and of Villa Viciosa; and, though the 
genius of Marlborough at last broke 
down his strength, the treaty of Utrecht 
left Spain to his grandson. And, terri- 
ble as he was abroad, he was long om- 
nipotent at home. For years the nation 
of France obeyed him to a man. For 
years, without a murmur, and intoxicated 
by his glory, they flocked to his stand- 
ards, paid his consuming taxes, and bore 
the extortions practised on them. Even 
the Dragonnades and the Revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes did not cause a re- 
bellion. It was not until, as was said, 
“the oil had left the lamp,” till Philip of 
Orleans had exclaimed, ‘‘ They are kind 
not to rebel,” till large tracts of country 
were lying in wasted solitude, and till 
war had left France a people of mourn- 
ers, that at last the belief in despotism 
gave way. Even then the rebellion was 
only local, and Louis died in full power, 
though execrated by his people. 

And yet these Memoirs but echo the 
truth that the iron frame of this despot- 
ism had feet of treacherous clay. So 
-long as Louis was mature and vigorous, 
and while a generation of Frenchmen 
lasted that was born in comparative free- 
dom, the palsying influences of his Gov- 
ernment were not felt, and its organiza- 
tion was fed by a healthful life. The ge- 
nius of Turenne and of Condé, of Col- 
bert and Tourville, which was reared in 
the stormy days of the Fronde, was turn- 
ed to the highest account by a power 
which wielded the entire resources of 
France, and knew no control but its own 
will. But when old age had come upon 
the King, when he was swayed by a 
Maintenon, a Duc de Maine, and a Le 
Tellier, and when he was compelled to 
select his instruments out of a race of 
-courtiers, the incapacity of despotism to 
foster greatness, the peril of committing 
the State to one man, the jobbing, the 
irresponsibility, the peculation, and the 
favouritism which invariably attend this 
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kind of rule, and which break out in all 
their fulness when its strength is im- 
paired, became fearfully apparent, and 
were the ruin of France. The. Chamil- 
lards, the Voysins, the Villerois, and the 
Marsins—the favoured courtiers of Louis 
in his decline—were but poor opponents 
to Somers, Godolphin, and Marlborough, 
the chosen Ministers of a free nation; 
and, during the entire War of the Suc- 
cession, the only general of France of 
first-rate capacity was an Englishman, 
bred in a land of freedom. And yet it 
would have been well if the curse of this 
despotism had stopped at corruption in 
power and imbecility in office—at the 
Royal folly which rejected the strategy 
of Luxembourg and threw away its only 
chance of destroying William,—at the 
favouritism which made a Duc de Maine 
a commander-in-chief, and which slight- 
ed Boufflers with unmerited neglect,—at 
the jealousies of Ministers, who, without 
responsibility, thwarted each other and 
deceived the King,—and at all the vices 
of administration under a tyrant in de- 
crepitude. For St. Simon’s Memoirs are 
full of the lesson that if despotism can 
anticipate the resources of a nation, and 
create an array of imposing power, it 
invariably leads to a premature decay ; 
that forced greatness is succeeded by ex- 
haustion; and that the centralized Gov- 
ernment, the ruinous waste, and the de- 
structive splendour of the Grand Mon- 
arque not only weakened France for two 
generations, and led to the inglorious 
epoch of Louis XV., but. were the ulti- 
mate causes of the great revolution. The 
results of the despotism of Louis XIV. 
are typified in the striking and dramatic 
contrast which Thucydides draws be- 
tween the insolence of Athenian power at 
Melos, and its dread catastrophe at Sy- 
racuse. 

Again, these Memoirs illustrate the 
common alliance of superstition, profli- 
gacy, and despotic power.. Louis XIV. 
had atoned for his arrogance towards the 
Holy See by acts which in the eyes of the 
head of the Church had entitled him to 
the name of the Most Christian King. 
He has established religious unity in 
France by one of the most desperate pro- 
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scriptions on record, which had sent 
hundreds of thousands of Huguenots into 
exile, had devastated villages and districts 
with fire and sword, and had armed 
against him the battalions of Ruvigny 
and Schomberg. Less zealous for the 
faith than their Royal master, and mis- 
trusting his interpretation of the text 
that the gospel had been sent to bring 
the sword and not peace into the world, 
several of his own prelates had been out 
of favour with him for not speeding the 
bloodthirsty missions of the Dragonnades. 
He had even stooped to the creed of the 
Jesuits, and, in consideration that Le 
Tellier had made him believe that his 
people might be fleeced and slaughtered 
at their shepherd’s will, he had razed 
Port Royal to the ground, he had dealt 
with its abbess and nuns after the fash- 
ion of prostitutes, and, though ignorant 
of controversial theology, he had de- 
nounced the faith of Pascal as worse 
than atheism. For the sake of power 
he Erastianized the Gallican Church, and 
for that of conscience or absolution he 
Romanized it in his old age. Finally, 
he was regular at confession and in self- 
mortification ; he filled his palaces with 
the pomp and privations of Catholicism ; 
he atoned for early errors by marrying 
Madame de Maintenon ; and even on her 
death-bed he kept aloof from Madame de 
Montespan. And yet what was the in- 
ner life of this Court of scrupulous sanc- 
tity which justified tyranny and selfish- 
ness in the name of religion? Louis 
XIV. allows the Duchesse de Borgogne, 
the heiress of France, the lovely and 
virtuous wife of his grandson, to associ- 
ate with the filthy monster Vendéme, and 
to be intimate with La Choin, the mis- 
tress of her father-in-law. He marries 
his grandson to Mademoiselle, though 
the cloud of incest had gathered on her 
name; and he allows her father to go to 
Spain, though charged with intriguing 
with his grandson’s wife. 
about the precedence of the ladies at 
Versailles, but takes less heed of their 
tender frailtie¢ than of the fall of their 
lappets. He has several bishops in his 
diocesses and at his Jevées who openly 
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He is jealous- 
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keep mistresses and scandalize abesses. 
He himself, though he bends the knee 
toa Jesuit, has really no sympathy with 
that faith which inculcates charity and 
gocd will, and which levels even kings 
before the Majesty of Heaven. The 
fabrie of priestly domination he has 
reared, and in which he enshrines him- 
self, half tyrant, half penitent, covers a 
mass of hypocrisies and abominations. 
The atmosphere of this palace, though 
redolent of incense, divided in equal 
measure between himself and his Ma- 
ker, is not less rank with the odours of 
sin. 

But, undoubtedly, the most valuable 
element of these Memoirs is their por- 
traiture of individual charaeters. We 
read them with the interest in their vivid 
delineations which we feel as we pass 
through a gallery of Vandykes. A two- 
fold method is visible in them—descrip- 
tion by allusion in touches and by inu- 
endoes, and clear and plain daguerreo- 
typing at full length. The range of the 
artist is extraordinary, itextends to almost 
every celebrity of the time, and it is equal- 
ly happy in recalling the frank grace, 
the gentle dignity, and the playful charm 
of the Duchess de Bourgogne—the dull 
and vapid nothingness of Monseigneur— 
the sycophantic meannesses of Dubois 
and Alberoni, and, breaking through the 
mask of a princely demeanour, the worse 
than satyr-like vices of Vendéme. But 
St. Simon cannot always be considered 
a trustworthy.guide. If the old age of 
Louis XIV. showed its features of mean- 
ness, and weakness, it had its lingering 
touches of greatness and resolution ; and 
it succeeded a manhood of kingly gran- 
deur which St. Simon beheld, and yet 
has kept concealed. There is strong par- 
tiality «in his likeness of Philip of Or- 
leans; it paliates or keeps in the shade 
his wickedness and crimes, and it brings 
out unduly his brilliancy and good na- 
ture. Though no colours are too black 
for the private life of Vendéme, the vic- 
tor of Almanza is caricatured; and a 
General second only to Marlborough in 
genius for war is abandoned to a series 
of carping sneers. 




















































































THE LOVED ONE. 


SHE was the vision of my youth, 
My dream of happiness; 

Sweet shrine of purity and truth, 
My joy, my hope, my bliss! 


A gentle being with a soul 
That overflowed with love, 

A breast o’er which a wish ne’er stole 
That Heaven would disapprove! 


Her fair and pensive brow was pale, 
And as the ether clear, 

Her thoughts could never tell a tale 
But you could read it there! 


Her golden ringlets like a nest 
Embraced her lovely brow, 

And, falling, flashed upon.her breast 
Like sunbeams on the snow! 


Her eyes were soft and yet as bright 
As stars that light the even; 

They beamed serenely with a light 
That seemed to come from Heaven! 


Her cheeks were soft as evening’s flush, 
And owned the ruddy tide, 

For when I praised her she would blush, 
And fain their beauties hide! 


Her bosom argued with the snow 
That drifts upon the knoll: 

*T was warm with sentiments that glow 
And touch the generous soul! 


Her accents like sweet music fell 
Upon the listening ear, 

And most on-goodness loved to dwell 
Where pity claimed the tear! 


The lips that owned her gentle vows 
In fervency of youth, ‘ 
Were sweet as founts where nectar flows; 
They were the spring of truth! 


Like fragrant zephyrs of the eve 
That o’er the flowers move, 

Her presence such a sweetness gave 
It filled the heart with love! 


These clustering beauties sweetly vied 
Like jewels in a crown, 

Around which eountless graces hied, 

All blending into one! 
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She was the vision of my youth, 


My dream of happiness, 


Sweet shrine of purity and truth, 


My joy, my hope, my bliss! 
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PRIVATE OPINIONS OF JOYEUSE TRISTAN, GENT. 


The other day I saw a beautiful child 
with a profusion of sunny curls, the color 
of pale gold, stray from its mother’s side, 
to where a flood of the brightest sunlight 
fell upon the little face and curls. 

The child raised both her hands, and 
rubbed her dazzled eyes and pushed -the 
sunlight away from her, with fretfal ges- 
tures—attempting to drive the bright 
beams back with her tiny fingers. It was 
a pretty picture; and, for a philosopher 
like myself, it contained a moral too. 

‘ Beautiful little one,” I said thought- 
fully, for I am fond of children, “ dear 
little maiden,” I went on with pensive 
smiles, ‘‘ you are like the rest of human- 
ity, ‘ your elders and your betters’ as they 
think, in wisdom. Are not all of us, 
with very few exceptions, almost uninter- 
ruptedly engaged in perseveringly repell- 
ing all the real sunbeams of existence ? 
We follow shadows, and run after rush- 
lights :—our great and supreme delight 
is to discover Will-o’-the-Wisp, and him 
we follow. He leads us into quagmires 
and dangerous paths—no matter, on! 
He beckons us, with pale glimmering 
eyes into sloughs of despond, despair and 
perdition—no matter, follow him! He 
leads us to the morass which swallows 
us—let it be so! Still press on! 

Thus we love what is impure and rush 
forward out of breath to attain sin and 
misery. The true bright sunlight is de- 
spised—is driver from us, if it falls upon 
our foreheads. Thus it goes on, and I no 
more than my brothers, know the light. 
Shall it always be so? Must humanity, 





“made a little lower than the angels,” 
still love what is false because it is false? 
Still turn away from the blessed sunshine 
of the beneficent heaven to grasp the flar- 
ing torch, red, baleful, sputtering with its 
poisonous ingredients ? 

“?Tis pitiful—’tis wondrous pitiful !” 


II, 


How various are the pursuits, desires, 
and ambitions of humanity !—an obser- 
vation so profound and entirely original 
that I wonder it has never been announ- 
ced before. 

I knew a man once with the strangest 
tastes. They called him an eccentric. 
He never would pay court to any body, 
however rich and influential—on which 
point I often spoke with him, in a tone of 
the most affectionate remonstrance. But 
he only smiled—and calmly lived his life. 

He preferredsimple and familiar things, 
to the most splendid and imposing : above 
all he liked the “old familiar faces” spo- 
ken of by Lamb: would rather see them 
near him, than be hand in glove with the 
greatest “ celebrities.” 

I reasoned with this obstinate Dioge- 
nes : I Jaughed at him ; it was all in vain: 
his lamentable philosophy was proof 
against my strongest arguments. 

He would smile, and lazily reclining in 
his leather chair, reply in some such way 
as follows : 

“Why trouble yourself about those 
people, or their riches, and imposing 
splendor? After all, man gets his purest 
happiness from the heart; and your phi- 
losophy leaves that ungratified. What is 
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it that the heart can find in a glittering 
palace—in a grand banquet all noblemen, 
and countesses, and royalty? The porch 
of an old country house, with creeping 
vines, or a chimney corner bya good 
wood fire, is better. 

“A little head, ‘sunning over with 
curls,’” this foolish fellow would go on, 
“is better, lying on your bosom, than the 
blazing star of the proudest order of no- 
bility. ‘The king is dead! long live the 
king’ the herald cries, Who weeps? 
The smiles that greet the rising sun—his 
majesty about to mount the throne—are 
they any more sincere than the old sim- 
pering, the bended backs which welcom- 
ed once the dead sun, in his noontide? 
’Tis the inane acted joy of the courtier 
alone: I hate the courtier! I hate all 
that ‘crooks the pregnant hinges of the 
knee, that thrift may follow fawning!’ 
I would rather not bow my knee to his 
majesty. I would rather not ’bate my 
breath as I speak to his grace. 

“There’s Tom whom you’ve known 
from his childhood, and played with 
at school, and gone with, to rob or- 
chards, and confided in when you went 
a-courting, and fought many battles with, 
—whom you love. Why is nut Tom bet- 
ter company than the Duke of Somerset, 
who pitied Adam for his want of ances- 
try? You put your feet on the andirons— 
you smoke your pipe—you laugh, or jest, 
or dream,—when Tom’s by your side— 
by your side in the plain old country hall, 
—when you talk with his grace the Duke, 
you sit up straight—you measure your 


words—yon think what a very great man — 


he is—in his splendid palace, where he 
is lord of all. For myself I like Tom and 
the country-house—that’s all.” 


So would this eccentric genius talk. T 


never could move him—he was rodted in 
his sophistry. 


III. 


It is pleasant to ponder by the crack- 
ling logs of a good wood fire:—as* to 
“chat the long hours away, my boy,” 
like the soldiers of Charles Lever in their 
bivouac. It is pleasant to follow your 
dreams there—as in the woods of spring 
or autumn. 


Shakespeare was born in April, and if 
I remember rightly, somewhere congrat- 
ulates himself upon the fact. Jean Paul, 
too, came in spring, when the birds be- 
gan to chirp, he says :—and both of these 
mighty men appear to have carried with 
them in their pilgrimage through life, 
much of the influence of the budding 
season—its joy and youthful freshness— 
its perfume of green leaves and spring 
blossoms, and genial laughing atmos- 
phere. 

Does the rule here indicated always 
hold good? Iknownot. But if it be so, 
I imagine many persons would prefer to 
be autumn-born, if I may so speak, coin- 
ing a new word :—at least some persons. 
The fresh loveliness of spring is most at- 
tractive; but autumn has perhaps had 
more poets to chaunt its honor. 

In truth a mortal might not be averse 
to such a birth-time :—object to first open- 
ing his wondering eyes upon this golden 
season. There is a moment when the 
ripe glories of October have yielded to 
the winds and swept away, or turned to 
russet brown: when the Indian summer 
haze obscures the sunshine, wrapping 
field and forest, valley and mountain in 
its dreamy smoke. Then all the aspect 
of the silent world is pensive, memorial, 
and eloquent of the past. But anon 
comes a merry wind—-the curtain rises— 
the headlands, or the distant river flash 
out in the sunshine: all the landscape 
laughs and sings, to droop again, very 
soon, back to its thoughtful languor—re- 
turning to its silent reveries and dreams. 

I think I have known those who must 
have been born in such a season. They 
are poets, whether the gift of making po- 
etry is theirs or not. Like the autumn 
landscape their eyes are dreamy and ab- 
sent looking: but there is wealth of beau- 
ty thus concealed. The world considers 
such men melancholy, or sad. They are 


happy. 


IV. 


I have a friend who will not marry, he 
says, though having in possession more 
than enough of this world’s goods to suf- 
fice for the holy state of matrimony. 
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I often talk with him. WhenI coun- 
sel him to marry, and thus open many 
new sources of happiness, he says, with 
an ominous shake of the head: 

“T fear to risk it—I am sensitive. I 
miss the laughter of happy children it is 
true ;—but there is consolation in the 
thought, that what I do not possess, can- 
not be taken from me: that cold and in- 
exorable death has no sombre “ Larvest 
home” of household flowers, to chaunt in 
my domain! ‘OQ Death!” he says, un- 
mindful of my presence, “ thou art great, 
thou art pitiless, thou art supreme ! Why 
should I give thee dearest hostages? I 
give you none !” 

My friend forgets that no man stands 
alone, whether married or not: his phi- 
losophy is thus a vajn excuse—the mere 
ruse of a bachelor, fond of consistency. 
His sweetheart has discarded him but a 
month. 


y.. 


An old newspaper, bearing date March 
- 28th 1826, is lying before me. Its col- 
umns yellow and dingy from age, contain 
a speech of John Randolph’s upon the 
“ Cumberland Road”—what we know to- 
day as the “Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
Road.” The speech is amusing:—but 
every thing from this gentleman was 
amusing :—except to the objects of his 
bitter personalities. An element of in. 
terest in many of his speeches, was the 
singular habit he had of talking about 
himself, his state, his friends, his private 
opinions: in this species of monologue, 
Mr. Randolph excelled, was indeed a 
master. It was egotism, but the wittiest, 
the most striking of all egotisms. 

In the speech I have before me, buried 
thus, far away from the eyes of the pres- 
ent generation, in the yellow columns of 
a chance-preserved paper, there are many 
passages of an amusing character: and 
one or two which exhibit the speaker’s 
jealous state-love and pride, ina very 
striking light. Mr. Randolph cordially 
hated the “ levelling doctrines of Mr. Jef- 
ferson,”’ as he called them, and declared 
that “our daughters would marry over- 
seers.” He fought them on every occasion, 
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these hateful “‘ doctrines.”” Opposition to 
these dogmas and to Federal power, ex- 
hausted his life. 

Here is Mr. Randolph’s Charcoal Sketch 
of a “ Clerk of the House.” He is speak- 
ing of his attempt to secure a reconside- 
ration of the bill admitting the State of 
Missouri. 

‘When I came in from the door of the 
Senate, I found the Clerk reading the 
Journal ; the moment after he had finish- 
ed it I made the motion, and was second- 
ed by my colleague, Mr. Archer, to whom 
I could appeal—not that my testimony 
wants evidence—I should like to see the 
man who would question it on a matter 
of fact—this fact is well remembered—a 
Jady would as soon forget her wedding- 
day as I forget this. The motion to re- 
consider was opposed; it was a debate- 
able question, and the Speaker stated 
something in this way: ‘that it was not 
for him to give any orders, the Clerk 
knew his duty.’ The Clerk went more 
than once—my impression is that he went 
more than twice,—I could take my oath and 
so I believe could Mr. Archer, that he made 
two efforts and came back under my eye, 
like a mouse under the eyeaf a cat, with 
the engrossed bill in his hand—his bread 
was at stake—at last he, with iat pace and 
countenance, and manner, which only con- 
scious guilt can inspire, went off, his pov- 
erty not his will consenting.” 

That is the cartoon which Mr. Ran- 
dolph draws of an honest subordinate 
who by his own confession yielded to the 
temptation of “ poverty” alone, because 
“his bread,” and doubtless that of his 
family, ‘‘ was at stake,” to commit a fault, 
as it may or may not of been. The speak- 
er elsewhere mentions an article in the 
Intelligencer, signed “ Impransus,” and 
very wittily translates it ‘one who wants 
a dinner.” 

His state-right convictions are thus an- 
nounc:d. He speaks, I believe, of the 
Missouri bill. 

“‘T saw the old States playing what I 
thought as most ruinous, and pernicious 
game, and what in the end, has proved to 
be givingaway to the States North of the 
Ohio, immunities and privileges, and mak- 
ing concessions, which they must sooner 
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or later rue—which they rue at this time, 
and I then rued, and shall forever rne— 
even to the day of judgment, which some 
of us may wish to be with a stay of exe- 
cution. I have no design, you may per- 
ceive sir, on the Presidency, nor on any 
other office which is in the Presidential 
gift, or in that of the nation whose power 
has increased, is increasing, and never 


will, I fear, although it ought to be, and 
I wish it could be, diminished. I have 
persevered in this course, ab ovo usque ad 
mala—from the beginning of the feast ; 
I fear I must say to the beginning of the 
famine.” 

That was the key of Mr. Randolph’s 
entire political system. But the “ mani- 
fest destiny” has overthrown him. 





O FAIRY-LIKE CHILD OF MAY. 


O fairy-like child of May! 
With the face like a rose in bloom! 


And eyes that shone on my weary way, 


Like stars thro’ the midnight’s gloom! 


O the purple skies, and the Night 


Drooping down as we came home alone— 


Alone thro’ the trees in the glimmering light! 


—dAnd the delicate hand in my own! 


O lips that_were sweeter than May! 
O smile that was brighter than June! 


O eyes that shone.in the twilight gray, 


Like the beautiful harvest moon! 


That evening shines on me now: 


And the-+tight.never fades from her form; 


The purple of sunset lives on her brow 


And her cheeks so sunny and warm! 


O the bright blue skies of that May— 
And the lovelier heaven of her eyes! 


How the poor cold present fades away— 


And my smiles are lost in sighs. 
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VERNON GROVE; OR, HEARTS AS THEY ARE. 


(COPY-RIGHT SECURED.) 


CHAPTER XIV. 


Hark! hear ye not those echoes ringing 
after » 
Our gliding step—my spirit faints with 
fear— 
Those mocking tones, like subterranean 
laughter— 
Or does the brain grow wild with won- 
dering here! 
There may be spectres wild and forms ap- 
palling 
Our wandering eyes, where’er we rove, 
to greet— 
Methinks I hear their Jow sad voices call- 
ing 
Upon us now, and far away the falling 
Of phantom feet. 
Poems by Amelia. 


A new life, like a young sunrise, breaks 
On the strange unrest of the night. 
Browning. 


When Sybil turned from her exami- 
nation of the crystals she found that the 
party had gone, but feeling no difficulty 
about following them, she turned into the 
nearest exit from the chamber which she 
observed, supposing it to be the only one 
besides that by which she had entered, 
and pursued its winding course for some 
distance. At length, being a little anxi- 
ous about not having overtaken them, she 
called several times but with no response, 
until a thought of terror came to her, 
blanching her face and causing her limbs 
to tremble,—-the thought of being lost, and 
she quickened her pace, not knowing that 
each step led her farther from her friends. 

At last the truth burst upon her that 
she was indeed alone and forsaken in that 
terrible place, so full of unseen perils. 
The moment was a fearful one in which 
she realized her situation; she shouted 
in agony for help, she called upon Ver- 
non until her voice grew hoarse and only 
whispered vainly his name; her eyes 
peered into the darkness until they were 
blood-shot with the straining; a cold chill 
crept over her; her voice grew fainter in 
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its hoarse whispers and perfectly un- 
manageable ; her limbs were faint. She 
paused awhile to reflectupon her situation, 
but a vision of the poor lost guide, of 
whom she had heard, came to her memory, 
and she determined that she would re- 
main stationary, hoping that some one 
would compassionately follow her to the 
apartment where she was; it was better 
to do that, she thought, than to rush on 
into some unseen peril. Still the remem- 
branece of the lost guide would not de- 
part from her; perhaps even now she 
might be treading upon his bones, and 
with that sickening thought she raised 
her lantern to see if the place were at all 
familiar to her, and to assure herself that 
at least no unsightly skeleton kept her 
company; but as she moved one step 
farther on, her foot struck upon some un- 
seen obstacle, throwing her down upon 
the ground, while her lantern was rudely 
forced from her hand by the shock: the. 
light flickered more brightly for a mo-. 
ment and then was entirely extinguished,. 
leaving her upon the cold slimy ground. 
in utter darkness. Groping about her 
she raised herself from-her prostrate at~ 
titude, and leaning against a broken, 
stalagmite formation, she gave herself up 
to retrospection and prayer. 

As in the case of a person who is about 
to be drowned, a panorama of his whole 
life is presented in an instant of time, so 
did Sybil Gray conjure up all the past 
scenes of her life, and all whom in. her- 
short career she had ever known. First 
she thought of her grandmother, who had 
been alike father and mother to her, 
lying at home lonely and ill, with no 
tender hands of grandchild or relation to 
arrange her pillows or smooth down her. 
scant gray locks; then of Isabel, so kind 
and yet so changeable, sometimes treat- 
ing her as a companion and then as a 
child or plaything; of Vernon and his 
helpless blindness, of his devotion to her 
through the long years of the past—what 
could he, what would he do without her ?: 
Then Florence’s supurb eyes flashed upon. 
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her in the darkness, and‘she thought of 
her; would ske guide and guard him 
when they had relinquished all hope of 
finding her, and would he call her his ray 
of light in the darkness, and would they 
become reconciled and love each other as 
they once did? Then the perfect happi- 
ness of the young bride and bridegroom 
eame to her mind, and she murmured to 
herself how sweet it must be to Jove and 
to be loved, and to have one in the wide 
world who would be glad to hear every 
thought as it came unstudied from the 
mind, and to set with clasped hands, as 
they did, feeling sure that they were dear 
to each other. Then at length her vivid 
imagination wandered to Europe, that 
world of wonders, where Albert Linwood 
painted those beautiful angel-like heads. 
‘She wondered what he would say when 
he heard that little Sybil Gray’s bones 
‘were mouldering in the silence of that 
fearful cave. 

The humblest person, the minutest 
thing in her eventful life, were all re- 
membered, until at last the memory turned 
upon herself, and her soul melted in pity 
for that poor, beating, fluttering heart of 
hers, and tears chased each other silently 
down her cheeks, while her hands clasped 
her throat as if to repress the choking 
sensation which seemed to deprive her of 
breath. 

“They will search for me and will not 
find me,” she sobbed ; “ I shall grow faint 
and hungry, and tired here, and like 
athers, will wander about and never be 
heard of more; some treacherous stream 
will engulf me, or I shall starve, day by 
day, until I die a horrible death.” 

Then pity, self pity, turned to mad- 
ness, and she clasped her delicate hands 
together wildly, and beat her head against 
the senseless rock; then extending ,her 
hands as if to ward off some demon, 
which in her madness she had conjured 
up, thinking that with hungry eyes it ap- 
proached her, she uttered a dispairing 
shriek and struck them against a hard 
substance near, and a roll, like the heavy 
tone of a deep bass drum, a sort of knell 
to departing hope, sounded, and sent new 
terror into her soul. She did not know 
then that. there was a room within the 
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cave called the drum-room, which was so 
named from a thin stalactite partition 
which extends from the ceiling to the 
floor, and which emits, by even a gentle 
tap, a tone like distant thunder. Had 
she known this, she might have kept her 
consciousness, and even through her mad- 
ness have had returning gleams of reason; 
but the poor girl only read in its sepul- 
chral, unearthly tone, a confirmation of 
her terrible fate, a sort of ‘‘ Amen”’ to the 
shriek with which she filled the cavern, 
and she rose to fly, anywhere, anywhere, 
on, on, even if it proved to her certain 
death, which would be preferable to that 
cruel, prolonged, suffering life. But she 
was not equal to the effort; her strength 
suddenly forsook her, and she fell with a 
pitiful moan upon the ground, insensible, 
with scarcely a sign of life about her 
save in the faint fluttering of her heart. 

At peace at last, because unconscious ! 
Unconscious of the darkness, the horror, 
the damp, cold rock which pillowed her 
head ; oblivious to memory, to cheating 
hope, to life itself, It was a peace like 
that one sometimes hopes to find in the 
silent grave when weary of the jar, the 
tears, the trials, the sorrows of existence. 
The storm had done its worst; sail and 
mast, and pennon, had been torn away 
from the graceful bark in the struggle 
with the elements, till at last it had sunk 
fathoms deep, out of reach of storm or 
wind, resting peacefully at length amid 
the coral shores. 

Poor driven bark, poor crazed, help- 
Jess, unconscious Sybil! And it was thus 
that the kind guide found her, but no ef- 
forts of his could rouse her from her 
death-like stupor. He was a powerful 
man, used to fatigue and exertion of every 
kind, and though his outward bearing 
was rough, he had the heart of a woman, 
and he gazed upon the poor child some- 
what as a mother would look upon a help- 
less infant, blessing her sweet, white face, 
and feeling a joy, in rescuing her, that 
he had not known in his monotonous life 
for years. Then he stooped, and lifting 
her in his arms, carried her tenderly back 
to her friends, talking to her all the while 
in comforting words as though she heard 
and understood him, bidding her to be 
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patient, for she would soon be with them 
again, asking her if her drooping form 
lay easily upon his strong, muscular arm, 
and changing her position several times 
fur fear that she might be wearied. 

It was well that Vernon’s eyes were 
closed to the touching sight as they 
entered; it would have been too sad a 
spectacle for one who loved her so ten- 
derly. Long before they entered, the 
word “‘found!” uttered by the guide in 
a voice which could be heard at some 
distance, sent a thrill to his heart that he 
never forgot, and were it not for the per- 
suasions of the rest of the party, he 
would have rushed forward to meet her, 
but they reminded him of the guide’s ex- 
press injunctions and the danger of in- 
tricate passages, and he consented at last 
to wait, though each succeeding moment 
seemed to swell to an hour’s duration. 

At length they entered, her slight form 
borne on the stalwart arm of the guide, 
while with his free hand he held his 
lantern aloft so that the light struck im- 
mediately upon her pallid face. Iler 
position was so helpless that it was hard 
to distinguish it from death, for her head 
was inclined backward and her long fair 
hair had escaped from its fastening and 
was trailing on the ground, while her 
arms fell in that drooping position which 
the limbs of the lifeless always have be- 
fore they become stiffened with cold. It 
was to the bystanders indeed death, 
though without its ungraceful rigidity. 

‘Is she dead?” asked Isabel inadvert- 
ently, as they entered, and the group 
gathered round the guide anxious to 
know every particular from his lips. 

“Oh, my God, not dead!” was all that 
Vernon could say, ‘she cannot, must not 
die;” while he pressed his hands tightly 
over his blinded eyes as if to invoke sight 
therefrom, that he might assure himself 
of her real condition. 

“Oh, no, not dead; at least, not just 
yet,” said the guide compassionately, and 
yet fearing to raise Vernon’s hopes too 
much, “but she is in a swoon so deep 
that we cannot hope for her recovery (if 
she ever wakes) for some hours. In the 
meantime, we must hurry onward, and 
as you, Mr. Vernon, require no lantern 
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and have both arms free, strong arms 
upon which to cradle the poor child, you 
must carry her as carefully as you can, 
while John will guide you along—but re- 
member it is along way and a weary 
one, and if you find that your burden 
becomes too heavy for you, I will take 
her awhile again until you get rested.” 

She was transferred to Vernon’s arms 
in silence, as though they were watching 
a corpse. All looked upon that beauti- 
ful, still face with sympathetic pity, and 
many of the eyes there were filled with 
tears; some overflowed, but Florence’s - 
were tearless, and a fire flashed from them 
as she saw that gentle head pillowed on 
Vernon’s breast, and the procession, so full 
of enjoyment in the morning, passed in 
solemn silence along, while all unheeded 
were the varied forms of beauty that lined 
their path. 

And what were Vernon’s emotions as 
his arms enfolded that beloved form? 
Grow weary of her? Ask assistance from 
any one though the way were twice, ay, 
thrice as long? Ah, no, it was too sweet 
a burden that he bore. She seemed but 
a feather in his arms as he held her there 
heart to heart, with her unbound hair 
waving at times upon his very lips, and 
as thus he walked from the darkness into 
the light of day without, a vision seemed 
to come to him as he held her there, false 
perchance, but still blessed because it in- 
cluded her. The cave appeared to bim 
as earth, and its devious, perplexed ways, 
and the sunlight without, the opening 
heaven,—then ‘a wild, blissful thought 
entered his heart, cheating him with its 
brilliant colouring that even thus one 
day might he hope to enter heaven. 

Often in tenderest accents he whispered 
her-name, but the still lips gave no an- 
swet, and then he would imagine that 
her swoon was truly death, and placing 
his hand upon her heart he would be re- 
assured by its feeble fluttering that life 
Often, too, his soul was 


torn with cruel fancies, and he feared 
that from that corpse-like repose she 
might wake suddenly to madness, and 
his footsteps quickened to reach the outer 
world and to know the worst. 

At last they gained the entrance of the 
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cave, and the fresh breezes of heaven 
brought something like consciousness to 
the insensible girl. Opening her eyes 
for a moment she looked vacantly around 
and sighed, then a faint smile played 
around her lips and she nestled more 
closely to Vernon’s breast. 

“Thank God,” said Vernon, fervently, 
as he heard that life-like sigh. 

His voice seemed to arrest her atten- 
terition, though she appeared to try in 
vain to unclose her eyes again, and her 
lips moved as though she were dreaming, 
while she whispered a few words which 
Vernon’s quick ear heard, and they made 
his heart throb wildly while she spoke. 

“Oh, it was a terrible dream,” the 
white lips murmured, “but it is over 
now; the longed-for peace has come at 
last.” 

“Sybil, dearest, my own beloved,” 
whispered Vernon, forgetting all his noble 
plans of concealment, ‘‘God is good; He 
did not, will not take you from me;’ but 
the impassioned words were all unheard, 
she only, like a tired child, drew closer 
to his bosom, not even knowing where 
her head was pillowed, and soon Vernon 
heard her breathing in the calm sleep 
which betokens life and health. 

At this, a new joy and strength rose in 
his soul, and he felt there was still some- 
thing bright in life—Sybil would live— 
then he yielded to the guide’s remon- 
strances and gave her up to the care of 
his wife, who laid her upon her own 
pleasant couch, and used restoratives 
which completely aroused her to consci- 
ousness. At last Sybil begged to be 
taken home, and when they said that she 
was too much exhausted for the ride back, 
with almost childish petulence she prayed 
that she might be carried to her own room, 
for she knew in its familiar precincts, 
with her books around her, the soft land- 
scape without, and Linwood’s calm picture 
of Evening within, that she would soon 
be quite well again. So they yielded to 
her entreaties, and entering their car- 
riuges with the blessing of the kind 
guide and his wife, who had reason, from 
the tangible reward which Vernon left 
them, to remember the day, they were soon 
on their way to Vernon Grove, 





Sybil and Vernon were alone; he could 
not yield her to the care of another while 
she was still so weak and helpless, and 
when he found that she was unable to sit 
up, he drew her head upon his bosom 
and she rested gratefully there. She 
smiled her thanks, for she was too pros- 
trated in mind and body to utter many 
words, but remembering that he could 
not see such an acknowledgment, she said 
with earnest simplicity, “now I know 
your worth, my kind brother; what would 
I do without your friendly support?” 

Vernon shuddered, but it was thus that 
he had taught her to address him. Words 
of passionate affection quivered on his 
lips, but even had he dared break his 
vow, that was no time or place, when she 
lay there still trembling and frightened, 
to tell her that the heart, near which she 
nestled, was beating, wildly beating with 
anything but a brother’s love for her who 
rested there, 

Home being reached at last, Sybil in- 
sisted upon visiting her grandmother’s 
room, but finding her well cared for and 
still in that imbecile, childish state in 
which she had left her, she gave herself 
up into the kind housekeeper’s care, who 
brought her some simple nourishment and 
insisted upon her retiring at once to her 
own room. There, after a fervent prayer 
to God for her deliverance, and an up- 
ward look at her favourite picture, which 
she had remembered so faithfully and 
well, together with a thought if he who 
painted it had ever dreamed while he was 
executing it of the calming power it 
would possess, she fell into a slumber 
like an infant’s, as profound and as inno- 
cent, 

Vernon’s inward struggle was too strong 
for sleep. ‘She calls me only what I 
taught her,” said he bitterly in the lone- 
liness of the night, ‘‘ but that word bro- 
ther, though so tenderly uttered, chilled me 
through and through. Ah, never can I be 
to her anything but that, for have I not 
vowed it? And besides, she regards me 
only as such, and any knowledge of my 
love for her might annoy and disgust her 
so as to bereave me even of a sister’s af- 
fection.” Then he made renewed vows 
of concealment, praying fervently that 
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God would make him content that she 
should be the guardian angel of his life. 

It is a mad thing for man to enter the 
lists against such a mighty power as Love, 
who even with folded or clipped wings 
can scale the heavens or break through 
walls of adamant, and it was a new dis- 
cipline for Vernon to guard himself 
against the thousand ways in which his 
heart was assailed by the tempter, where 
inclination invited its approach, and 
principle forbade it. It was a life strug- 
gle in which strength was opposed to an 
almost equal strength, but with Sybil’s 
welfare on his side Vernon hoped eventu- 
ally for victory. 


CHAPTER XV. 


Alas! the love of women! it is known 
To be a lovely and a fearful thing; 

For all of theirs upon that die is thrown, 
And if ‘tis lost, life has no more to bring 
To them but mockeries of the past alone. 


Byron. 


And underneath that face, like summer’s 
oceans, 
Its lip as moveless, and its cheek as clear, 
Slumbers a whirldwind of the heart’s emo- 
tions— 
Love, hatred, pride, hope, sorrow—all 
save fear. 


Halleck. 


It has been said by some writer that, 
in every room of an inhabited house, 
either a tragedy or a comedy is being 
enacted, and could we follow the foot- 
steps of a Faust, it would be easy to lift 
the curtains which hide them from view, 
but a privilege accorded to him is also 


given to the writer, who would weave, 


into his story somewhat of the inner lifé 
of those whom he portrays. 

In one of the rooms of the mansion at 
Vernon Grove, on her return from the 
excursion to the cave, sat Isabel Clayton, 
far other than the gay, careless woman of 
the world that it was her ambition to be. 
She had dismissed her attendant abruptly, 
and seating herself at the window, was 
looking out with sad eyes into the pros- 
pect beyond. She seemed for once in- 
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different to appearances, for a thin shaw! 
only covered er undraped shoulders, and 
a simple white robe falling around her, 
had nothing in it of the effect which she 
daily studied in her fashionable attire. 

Her face had all the requisites of 
beauty, and yet upon close examination, 
one might have detected there, perhaps 
in the lines about the mouth, weakness 
lurking amid the strength which was the 
characteristic of .her other features. 

She was restless, unhappy it would 
seem on this night, for with a quick, im- 
patient movement she closed the window, 
and taking a book in her hand, she tried 
to read, actually making an effort to 
prevent her eyes wandering from the 
page which she had opened, but with 
another hasty exclamation, she shut it 
again, and extinguishing her lamp, re- 
turned to the window, and throwing 
back the blind to its full extent, let a 
flood of silvery moonlight into the room. 
That wistful gaze, those hands pressed 
convulsively upon her heart, told that 
she, too, shared the doom entailed upon 
those of mortal birth, for she, in common 
with all, had her secret sorrow, her un- 
satisfied want, and her broken soliloquy 
revealed at once the character of her un- 
fulfilled desire. 

“Could it only be;” she murmured, 
“this one passionate wish of my heart, 
how my whole life would change ; how, 
with such a gift bestowed upon me, 
would this craving, which the world 
knows not of, be satisfied. I would love 
her as they tell me only mothers can 
love, my existence would be merged in 
her little. life; popularity, the approval 
of the frivolous and fashionable, would be 
nought to me then, except as far as it ad- 
ministered to the well being of my child, 
and when years had passed, I would 
have a companion to cheer me, when the 
time comes, as come it must to all, when 
the shadows lengthen in the way. Her 
little feet would exchange the bounding 
steps of childhood for the more stately 
pace of womanhood, and like Sybil, she 
would shed the sunshine of her loveli- 
ness all around; but God wills it not to 
be,” she continued more moodily, and 
with a sudden flow of scalding tears ; 
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‘and to-morrow, and the next day, and 
forever, I must appear to be happy still ; 
play my part and be applauded; still 
cheat Clayton into the belief, though a 
child would be to him an idol, that our 
happiness is too complete to be added to.” 

Scarcely had the deep sigh which fol- 
lowed these words escaped her, when a 
gentle knock at her door made her hasti- 
ly dry the tears from her face, and almost 
before she had forced back the habitual 
smile from her lips, Florence entered her 
friend’s presence. 

Isabel started at her appearance. 

She was as pale as death and as cold 
almost; her magnificent black hair was 
thrust back from her brow, and her lips 
were quivering with unspoken words of 
passion, while her eyes, those glittering, 
oriental eyes, had a glare in them that 
was almost madness. Over her undress, 
was thrown like drapery over a statue, a 
white cashmere robe, which gave to the 
outline of her figure the almost stolid 
appearance of some antique marble form. 
Walking noiselessly up to Isabel as she 
sat at the window, she paused, while the 
pure moonlight clothed her magnificent 
figure in a sheen of silver light, then 
raising her arm slowly as if to give 
more emphasis to her words, she looked 
down into Isabel’s upraised and wonder- 
ing eyes, and said with a mixture of pas- 
sion and despair, “ Isabel, you saw it, as 
did I; he loves her and he is lost to me 
forever.” 

The impressive action, the slow, em- 
phatic utterance of the words, the dreamy 
moonlight, the mysterious figure of Flo- 
rence, all combined to make an exquisite 
picture, and Isabel, with perceptions 
always alive to the beautiful, in a playful 
tone, told Florence her impressions, but 
' the latter stopped her at once by‘a 
ture of impatience. Sinking down’ at 
her friend’s feet, she clasped her hands, 
and looking earnestly into her face, spoke 
again, though in a softer tone. 

“Isabel, do you love me ?” she asked. 

‘**You know that I do,” said Isabel ten- 
derly ; “have we not been children t- 
gether, have not our heads pressed the 
same pillow, and our hearts been open to 
each other for years; and tosum up all my 





affection for you in a little sentence, do I 
not wish you to be my sister and Rich- 
ard’s wife ?” 

Those last words brought a flush to 
Florence’s cheek so radiant, that even in 
the moonlight, Isabel saw it crimson her 
upturned face. 

“Isabel,” she answered, as she rose 
once more to her feet and stood there 
again like a statue, but a statue endowed 
with quick life, “you say that you love 
me, and I trust you; but your idea of 
affection and mine may be different. I 
will tell you what it is to love ; it is to be 
all, endure all for a beloved object; it is 
to lose sight of self entirely, to merge 
yourself in another’s welfare ;—can you 
be all, endure all for me and thus prove 
your love ?” 

Isabel grew frightened at Florence’s 
voice and manner—“ What is it,” she 
asked, “‘that you want me to do; perhaps it 
is more than one human being ought to 
promise to another.” 

‘“*T will lay my whole soul bare before 
you, and then you can judge,” was the 
answer. “Isabel, when I entered this 
house, it was my ambition, mark me, my 
ambition to second your wish and be 
Richard’s wife. I respect him, he is rich 
and noble, and therefore no mean mark 
for one of my aspiring character, and my 
ambition could have desired nothing 
farther; but a change has come over the 
spirit of my dream, and but one feeling 
reigns in my breast, but one emotion 
stirs my pulses, one thought actuates me 
now. Ask me not how it came, or what 
provoked it; if it was his dependent posi- 
tion on others which calls for tenderness, 
if the almost forgotten past, with the 
cruel part I played then, returns and up- 
braids me, I know not, care not, but that 
ene feeling is love for your brother, so in- 
tense, so absorbing, that I would willingly 
give up all my dreams of distinction and 
wealth, and even were he reduced to 
poverty, these hands would gladly guide 
him, toil for him, this body suffer and 
die forhim. Now do you understand. I 
must win him, and you alone can help 
me to do it.” 

** And what stands in the way ?” said 
Isabel, “never did a task appear to me 
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easier; you have all that even a most 
fastidious man would require for his hap- 
piness, beauty, genius, and all the fine 
qualities of the heart; win him and be 
happy.” 

‘“*T see that you do not understand me,” 
said Florence with fretful impatience, 
“there is an obstacle in the way which is 
not so easy to set aside.” 

“What a coward you are,” said Isa- 
bel, taking her hand affectionately, ‘‘ for 
such a queen-like, grand looking woman. 
Never yield to an obstacle, never let it 
frighten you into inaction; discard it, 
throw it away, scatter it to the winds, 
crush it under foot; is it so mighty that 
it can neither be displaced by time nor 
energy ?” 

“Discard it, throw it away, crush it 
under foot!” @was the response, “ he 


_ guards her with too jealous a love; 


that obstacle, Isabel, is Sybil Gray ? 

Isabel’s silvery laugh rang through the 
room, a strange contrast to the deep, 
earnest tone of Florence. 

** Sybil Gray, little Sybil Gray!” she 
laughed. ‘She, then, is your formida- 
ble rival. Would you put the half-hidden 
violet in competition with the rose, shone 
upon and brightened by heaven’s own 
colouring? Why, Florence, your obstacle 
has diminished into nothingness. She is 
a mere chiid compared with Richard, and 
besides, do you not see that she often 
calls him, ‘brother,’ and treats him like 
one? Do not let her for a moment come 
between him and your wishes and plans. 
But stay ; if you fear her influence at all, 
leave the matter entirely to me. I will 
tell Richard that she requires a change, 
first, in consequence of her long devotion 
to him in his sick-room, and second, be- 
cause of the events of to-day, which will 
necessarily have an effect upon her 
bodily health. Convince him of this, 
and it will be an easy task for us to per- 
snade him to allow her to go with us to the 
city. Once there, her wonderful beauty 
and gift of song will attract many admi- 
rers, and soon, surrounded by men en- 
raptured with her loveliness, the child 
will discover that she requires something 
more than Richard’s quiet approval of all 
that she does, and then we can make a 
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match for her to our liking. But mark 
me, Florence,” continued Isabel in a 
more serious tone, “it must be what the 
world calls a good match in all points, for 
I love the artless, innocent creature almost 
as much as I love you. The difference 
between you is, that you appeal to me 
with your noble, gorgeous heauty and 
your devotion to myself, while she binds 
me with her more quiet and nameless 
graces and fascinations.” 

“*With these she has won your broth- 
er’s love,” said Florence scornfully. 

“*T will take care to have her debit a 
brilliant one,” said Isabel, not minding 
the interruption, “ and she must and will 
create a sensation, Richard will soon 
forget her, and then we can pay him a 
second visit when she has left him for 
another’s home and love, and there will 
no longer be a Sybil Gray to stand be- 
tween you and your happiness.” 

Two beautiful creations they were, 
Florence clasping Isabel’s hand, Isabel’s 
face wearing a pleased, satisfied expres- 
sion at having arranged such a feasible 
plan for her friend, whose countenance 
was the very picture of Hope, and the 
bright moonlight flooding both with its 
silvery glory. 

“‘How kind you are, dearest,” whis- 
pered Florence. 

‘Should I not be kind to my sister ?” 
returned Isabel. 

“‘ Hush,” said Florence, in a playful tone 
of warning, “‘ be not too sure, for nothing 
in life is certain; but even while she 
spoke, her heart fluttered wildly, her 
eyes glistened, and she pressed a kiss 
upon Isabel’s lips as a seal to her wel- 
come words ; then with a more buoyant 
step than that which she had entered, she 
departed to her own room, The light, 
the loveliness of extreme youth seemed 
to have returned to her once more; her 
eyes shone through a dewy moisture, her 
xoice broke unconseiously into song, 
whose burden was passionate affection ; 
then she looked out upon the glorious 
night as she had never looked before, 
with a new interest, a new life, while her 
lips whispered a few words, an index to 
the bewildering sensation which made 
her so buoyantly happy :—‘ This, they 
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say, is love, this feeling which makes 
the air softer, the heart lighter, the whole 
world more glorious ;” then their rich 
coral curled as though in scorn, her hands 
closed tightly, and a fiercer light burned 
in her eyes as a vision of a fair-haired 
girl, with a floating step, passed before 
her, and she paced the floor with the air 
of a conquering queen, swept back the 
waving hair from her shoulders, and 
again the lips whispered or rather hissed 
other words, all unfit to have issued from 
her clenched teeth, the ivory portal 
through which they passed ; “ and this is 
hate and triwmph !” 


And Sybil slept on, her white hand 
crossed meekly upon her breast, her 
golden tresses shading her seraphic brow, 
upon her lips a smile, and in her breast 
the quiet of a heart at peace with herself 
and all the world, little dreaming that 
over her hovered those angels of destruc- 
tion, marking out her future, and plot- 
ting for her very life. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


What shall I do with all the days and 
hours 
That must be counted ere I see thy 
face ? 
How shall I charm the interval that 
lowers 
Between this time and that sweet time 
of grace? 


Oh, how, or by what means, tey-I con- 
trive 
To bring the hour that brings thee back 
more near ? 
How may I teach my drooping hope to 
live 
Until that blessed time, and thou art 
here? i 
Mrs. Butler, . 


“Her voice is soft; not shrill and like the 
lark’s, 
But tenderer—graver.” 


It was no hard task for Isabel and 
Florence to alarm Vernon about Sybil’s 
health, and as if nature were plotting 
with them, she certainly seemed weak, 
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and her cheeks grew colourless after her 
adventure in the cave, She seldom 
langhed that rich, ringing laugh of 
heart merriment, but smiled instead, 
while her voice, which had burst into 
song as naturally as the voice of a bird 
in the woodlands, each day grew more 
mute, and the effort which she made to 
conceal what was passing within, only 
rendered her more unlike the bright and 
happy creature of the past. In fact a 
deep shadow had passed over the young 
girl’s life, as is generally the case with 
all thinking beings after some great 
peril; she felt, with awe, what she had 
escaped, and the reflection made her sub- 
dued and _ serious, so that Vernon, miss- 
ing her accustomed playfulness, was eas- 
ily persuaded that she needed a change. 
None but he, however, c@uld tell at what 
a sacrifice he yielded to her going away . 
from his own protecting care ; none but 
he or one who loves and who feels will- 
ing to make any sacrifice for the welfare 
of the beloved one. 

But Isabel, in her zeal for her friend 
Florence, not only wrought upon her 
brother’s feelings, but upon Sybil’s, tell- 
ing her that it was Vernon’s desire that 
she should visit the city, as it would, be- 
sides restoring her to perfect health, add 
to her advantages, improve her touch in 
drawing, and acquaint her with new 
styles of singing, and that mixing in the 
most polished society would give to her 
manners a tone which one who had al- 
ways lived in the country needed in order 
to be perfectly refined. As a desire of 
Vernon’s was fast getting to be some- 
thing of sacred importance in Sybil’s 
mind, she consented to listen to her new 
prospects, but at the same time pleaded 
as‘an excuse for not readily assenting to 
Isabel’s kind wish, her grand-mother’s 
precarious state of health. Isabel soon 
overruled that objection by saying that 
it mattered little to Mrs. Gordon what 
attendant she had in the present phase 
of her decay, and if the smallest change 
occurred, Sybil should be sent for at once. 
When she found that this last argument 
nearly caused Sybil to yield to tke pro- 
posed change, with artful eloquence which 
was worthy of a better cause, she drew a 
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picture of all that the young novice would 
enjoy, the genius of the stage, music, so- 
ciety, painting ; the companionship of in- 
tellectual men and women, perhaps some 
of those very authors whose works were 
to her as household gods, until Sybil, not 
proof against these new fascinations and 
Isabel’s sisterly kindness, looked forward 
herself with intense pleasure to the hour 
of departure for such a bright and beau- 
tiful world of happiness. 

The evening before the day fixed upon 
for the party to leave Vernon Grove 
brought with it varied feelings to all con- 
cerned. Vernon was unmistakeably sad 
and gloomy; Isabel glad almost to child- 
like gaiety to escape once more to her 
old life of constant excitement, and Flor- 
ence content to leave even the object of 
her passionate attachment because she 
would thereby arrive one step nearer the 
execution of her plans. 

Now that the hour of departure was so 
near, there was a severe struggle going 
on in Sybil’s heart, and she was gay, 
restless, sad, tearful and joyful by turns. 
She now felt the significance of that dirge- 
like word “ Farewell.” Not only to Ver- 
non would she be obliged to utter it, but 
to the faithful though unconscious guar- 
dian of her earlier years; to the kind do- 
mestics who had ever looked upon her 
with respect; and even the inanimate ob- 
jects which had been her companions so 
long must be included in the parting; 
the landscape seen from her window, the 
trees which had sheltered her, the very 
humblest flowers which had sprung up 
in her daily path. Yes, even though the 
brightest future awaited her, Sybil felt 
that a parting was a serious thing. 

“I must speak to you a few minutes 
alone,” said Vernon to her, as Isabel and 
Florence bade them good-night earlier 
than usual, to make arrangements for the 
morrow; ‘‘ but you seem so particularly 
happy that perhaps a sober, quiet talk 
would not suit your mood.” 

Vernon had heard the laughing ‘“‘ good- 
night” from Sybil which followed Isabel’s 
injunctions to be ready early on the mor- 
row, but did not see the bright tear 
which dimmed her eyes a moment after- 
wards when she turned towards his down- 
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cast face, and had judged her only by 
the first ; but she made no answer to his 
question, so reproachful in its tone, ex- 
cept by twining her arm within his and 
leading him to his favourite seat, and 
then sitting, as was her custom before the 
arrival of their guests, on a foot-stool at 
his feet. 

“Yes, I must talk to you before you 
go,” said Vernon, “‘ somewhat as-we con- 
versed before this hateful visit; I mean 
in the same familiar way; I must tell 
you with what a sense of unrest» this 
coming absence of yours oppresses me, 
how I wish that the visit was over, and 
that this night, this hour, you had come 
back to me and Vernon Grove again. 
Ah, I shall miss you sadly, sadly, 
Sybil.” 

Her youthful, hopeful heart could 
prognosticate no evil in that brief ab- 
sence, and she tried to laugh away his 
fears. 

“Turn to the bright side of the pic- 
ture,” she said smilingly, “‘and think of 
only that. Remember how many things 
I shall have to tell you of when I return, 
how many new songs to sing you; and 
then call to mind Mrs. Clayton’s fine 
promises. This visit, she says, is to 
transform me into a being of almost 
ideal perfections ; just think how grace- 
ful, charming and accomplished the coun- 
try girl will become under the new expe- 
riences which await her.” 

“T know all, can imagine all,” said 
he, unmoved by her pleasantry, “ but no 
bright antierpations are to me like a real 
presence. A blind man’s world is nar- 
rowed down, as far as relates to externals, 
to a mere point. What Sybil Gray is, 
satisfies me, I care not to look forward to 
what she will be.” 

Ah ! Wow his soul longed to say a few 
words of love to bind her to him forever, 
but he did not, -would not; his sense of 
right guided him perhaps ; or perchance 
the thought that he might so interfere 
with some brighter destiny which awaited 
her, checked him, and he only uttered 
the first word of his intended appeal ; 
one word, she had often heard it from his 
lips, but never in such a way; one word, 
but whether the tone in which it was 
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spoken was that of love, or hate, unutter- 
able tenderness, or reproach, she could 
not determine in her own mind, but that 
it came like a meteor, as unexpectedly 
and as sudden, that it sent the hot blood 
tingling to her brow, that whatever it 
meant it thrilled her with a strange 
power—this she knew and felt, and the 
word was simply her own familiar name, 
“ Sybil.” 

There was a pause for a moment, but 
her voice at last broke it,— 

“IT am listening, Mr. Vernon,” she 
said. 

“‘ Better be silent,” he answered impet- 
uously, “than give utterance to that cold, 
measured ‘Mr. Vernon.’ I hate it, Sybil ; 
it chills me through and through.” 

‘“‘T should have said brother,” said she 
in a softer tone, and anxious to conciliate 
him, “ but I am so thoughtless, so forget- 
ful, that I do not always remember the 
word which you want me to say, and 
which is so pleasant to me to utter.” 

**No, nor that either,” he exclaimed, 
writhing as though some nerve had sus- 
tained an injury, “let it be Richard, 
Sybil, and though it were earth’s harsh- 
est sound, it will turn to music if you 
utter it.” 

Sybil tried and tried in vain to frame 
the word aloud, the distance was too im- 
measurably great between them, and it 
died away unuttered on her lips. 

“T cannot, cannot,” she said frankly 
at last, ‘it seems almost disrespectful in 
me to think of such a thing, you have 
seen so many more years than I have, 
Mr. Vernon; and perhaps you do not 
know,” she continued playfully, as she 
saw a threatening frown on Vernon’s 
brow, and hoped by her pleasantry to 
drive it away, ‘ that you even look older 
than you are, for since your illness a host 
of silver hairs have appeared shining out 
from among the darker ones on your 
brow, like a sort of clock to mark the 
hour of your life, or perhaps to warn me 
about the difference of our years.” 

No sooner had Sybil uttered these 
words than she became conscious that she 
had done wrong, for a shade of intense 
sadness passed over Vernon’s face, and 
mournfully was his answer spoken. 





“You are severe, but just, Sybil; 
meaning kindness, but inflicting wounds 
upon the very eve of your departure 
from the home where we have been so 
happy together.” 


“Forgive me,” she answered quickly, 
“you see that there is another lesson 
which you must teach me, and it is not 
to say anything impolite or unaccepta- 
ble; I am sure that I did not mean to 
wound you just now by my remark, and 
after all I should not be surprised to see 
the grey hairs in clusters upon my own 
head, following that terrible experience 
in the cave. There have been those, you 
know, whose hair has turned white in a 
single night ; I wonder that mine did not 
then.” 

Vernon passed his hand caressingly 
over her bright, luxuriant locks. 

*“‘ Ah,” he said tenderly, “ that was in- 
deed a terrible hour; I scarcely could 
have lived had I lost my little Sybil 
then.” 


There was a trembling earnestness in 
his tone that went straight to Sybil’s 
heart, and she longed to make entire rep- 
aration for the remark which she thought 
had pained him. 


“I will tell you what I will do,” she 
said half playfully, half seriously ; “you 
know that I am going away to-morrow, 
and you will miss me so at Vernon Grove 
that it will seem a very long time before 
I return, particularly if I pay a visit to 
aunt Mary. before I come back ; this pre- 
lude is to make you sensible that the 
time of my being absent, and my large 
experience, will have added almost a cy- 
cle to my years, while you, remaining 
here, will be stationary for a while, and 
so I promise you freely and fully with 
this addition of years on my part, which 
will make us equal, that when I see Ver- 
non Grove again, I will have courage to 
address you, if you still desire it, even by 
the name of the lion-hearted king.” 


A flood of joy swept through Vernon’s 
heart ; that promise brought her one step 
nearer to him, and it was a blessed 
thought that the word Richard would be 
converted into music by her lips, but no 


future pleasure could take away the pres- 
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ent pang of parting, and he r2curred to 
it again. 

** How silent will the Grove be when 
you leave it, dear child; what shall I do 
without your voice, Sybil? 1 do not 
mean simply in singing, but in reading 
and conversing. The blind miss a voice 
almost as much as a bodily presence, and 
I have always pretended to read charac- 
ter by the voice. My blindness has thus 
taught me to depend more on my instincts 
than ever, and my love and hatred for 
people are determined by their voices.” 

‘You depend almost as much on a pe- 
culiar tone of voice,” answered Sybil, 
‘‘as the author of some lines that I read 
the other day. I committed them to 
memory, and some day when I return 
and you are in want of entertainment 
and lonely, I will repeat them to you.” 

“And why not now?” he asked; “‘is 
it so late that you can not spare me a few 
more minutes? Ah, Sybil, by-and-by you 
will give to others in the dance far more 
time than that which you deny me; by- 
and-by you will forget me quite, or re- 
member me only as the blind man who 
was so dependant upon you, and who 
wished for your companionship when you 
could be far better employed than by en- 
tertaining him.” 

Sybil had heard many a storm of an- 
ger burst from Vernon’s lips, but she was 
quite unused to the querulous tone of re- 
proach which was now in the ascendant, 
and, sorry to have provoked it, she tried 
by her good nature to make amends for 
what had passed. 

“JT did not think that you would care 
very much to hear them now,” she said, 
‘“‘and as for its being too late to recite 
them, that certainly was not my excuse, 
for I really feel as if I could not sleep to- 
night. I do not know after all, if you 
would like the lines as much as I do, for 
perhaps it is only their earnestness which 
recommends them ; they are simply words 
from a very loving heart, linked together 
by a rhyme; by a loving heart, I mean 
one which loves as the heroes and hero- 
ines in novels love.” 

“What you have said of them does 
not take from me the desire to hear 
them,” returned Vernon, “though such 


love seems to be denied me, and though 
my whole life as regards the affections 
must be one long disappointment. But 
even if this be the case, I can still sym- 
pathize with the loving and beloved.” 


Sybil imagined that he alluded to his 
experience in regard to Florence, and her 
voice grew tenderer in its pity as she re- 
peated the lines addressed— 


“TO A BELOVED VOICE. 


“Speak it once more, once more, in ac- 
cents soft, 
Let the delicious music reach mine ear, 
Tell me in murmured accents oft and 
oft, 
That I am dear. 


“Teach me the spell that clings around a 
word, 
Teach to my lips the melody of thine, 
And let the spoken name most often 
heard 
Be mine, be mine. 


“Why in the still and dreamy twilight 


hour, 

When lone and tender musings fill the 
breast, 

Why does thy voice with its peculiar 
power 


Still my unrest? 


“Why does the memory of thy faintest 


tone 

In the deep midnight come upon my 
soul, 

And cheer the parting hours, so sad and 
lone, 


As on they roll ? 


“Qh, if my passions overflow their bound, 
Or pride, or hate, or anger call for blame, 
Do thou, with earnest, mild, rebuking 
+. sound, 
, But breathe my name: 
“But show the better way by thee ap- 
proved, 

Bid me control my erring, wayward will, 
And at the chiding of thy voice be- 

' loved, 

All shall be still.” 


Burning words were upon Vernon’s 
lips, even an echo to the burden of the 
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lines, “thus, Sybil, my beloved, is thy 
voice unto me,’ but by a strong effort he 
forced them back, and thanked her calm- 
ly for her kindness. 

And then the parting came. 

**Good-night, Mr. Vernon, almost 
good-bye.” 

“‘ And are you going to leave me with 
a cold shake of the hand, Sybil? Are 
we, brother and sister, companions from 
the far past, from the years of your 
childhood, are we to part thus? Has 
not a prayer followed you if you but 
strayed from my presence? Have I not 
watched you, taught you, cared for you, 
loved you, and can you think of no way 
to leave me to my loneliness but this? 
Can you give me no memory but what a 
stranger gives to a stranger, the common, 
every-day clasp of a hand?” 

_ It scarcely needed these words to over- 

come Sybil, who had been in a state of 
excitement for the past few days, and 
suddenly a shower of tears rained from 
her eyes. Though it was too late to re- 
tract, it seemed to her, now that the time 
was really approaching, ungrateful in her 
to leave her benefactor, her friend, her 
teacher, particularly since he now ap- 
peared somewhat reluctant to have her 
go. | 
“T owe you all that I am,” sobbed she, 
like a poor, penitent child; ‘ you have 
taught me every thing, teach me now. 
How should we part, tell me, and now as 
ever, I would obey my teacher’s most 
trivial wish.” 

The strong man trembled for a.moment, 
half unclosed his arms, yearning to en- 
fold her in his embrace and to keep her 
there forever, resisted the impulse, and 
crushed some rebellious thought which 
had nearly overmastered him, then fold- 
ing them tightly over his breast, a shield 
against the strong temptation whieh be- 
set him, bent down, pressed a fervent 
kiss upon her brow, blessed and then re- 
leased her. . 

Sybil departed to her own room, but 
twice she paused on her way thither as 
she thought that she heard her name 
borne to her by the wind as it rushed 
through the long corridor, but hearing it 
not repeated again, she concluded that it 
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was only her imagination, as she had 
just left Vernon and he had said his last 
words, and the rest of the household 
were hushed in slumber, and she soon 
lost all memory of it in the little prepa- 
rations which still remained for her to 
make for the morrow’s journey. Had 
she traced the source of that mysterious 
cry, had she returned and beheld Vernon 
wildly entreating her to have mercy upon 
him and to leave him not; had she heard 
his passionate words of affection and the 
touching appeal addressed to her in his 
despair, perhaps her destiny would have 
been decided then and there; but it was 
otherwise decreed, the morning’s sun saw 
Sybil’s departure from Vernon Grove 
and its master, to behold them, if ever 
again, how and when ? 


CHAPTER XVII. 


“°'Tis a proud chamber and a rich, 

Filled with the world’s most costly things 
Of precious stones and gold; 

Of laces, silks and jewelry, 

And all that’s bought and sold.” 


And her face is lily-clear, 
Lily-shaped, and drooped in duty 
To the law of its own beauty. 


And a forehead fair and saintly, 
Which two blue eyes undershine, 
Like meek prayers before a shrine. 


And her smile it seems most holy, 
As if drawn from thoughts more far 
Than our common jestings are. 


And if any painter drew her, 
He would paint her unaware 
With a halo round her hair. 
Mrs. Browntng. 


“So, your toilette is finished, Sybil; it 
is well, for our guests will arrive presently. 
Like a patient audience I have been await- 
ing the rising of the curtain, and now I 
am ready to applaud or condemn. Are 
you sure that art and nature leagued to- 
gether have done their very best? Before 
I judge for myself I must have that lamp 
to the left shaded somewhat, and the other 
raised, so that I may see the effect of that 
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new coiffure upon your style of face. 
People, like paintings, should only be 
criticised in certain lights. Incline that 
wave of hair a little more upon your 
brow, there, that is more artistic, and 
now, Sybil, I cannot help it if those 
Madonna-like eyes of yours are raised in 
pious remonstrance, for I must say what 
I think,—-you are beautiful, positively 
the most beautiful—” 

Sybil’s beseeching look at Isabel, and 
her white-gloved hand laid upon her arm, 
arrested her words. 

“Well, I will stop, since you wish me 
not to be personal, and will generalize 
and modify what I was about to say. 
After all, fashion is the thing; take even 
an ugly woman from the dairy, Frenchify 
her a little, and she will become quite 
handsome under refined and refining 
hands, while you, Sybil, ah, I dare not 
tell you what you have become.” 

Isabel might have been pardoned for 
gazing in admiration upon the lovely face 
and form before her. It was the night of 
Sybil’s debat, and she had yielded her- 
self up into her friend’s hands to be at- 
tired as she wished; and Isabel, guided 
by her perfect taste, had chosen what 
was most appropriate in its simplicity, 
pure white, gauzy and floating, and al- 
most like gossamer in its fine texture. 
Let others wear what they choose, she 
said, let Sybil load herself ever after 
with gems and finery, that night she be- 
longed exclusively to her, and she should 
have no ornament save her own faultless 
beauty, and she was satisfied with the re- 
sult, even the fastidious Isabel. 

Sybil had been one week the inmate of 
Mrs. Clayton’s city home; she was used 
to luxury, but not such as this; she 
had dreamed of enjoyment, and she was 
more than satisfied, for here she met 
with kindness on every side, and every- 
thing seemed to minister to her taste for 
the beautiful. Isabel was delighted with 
her fresh, unspoiled heart, and had taken 
her protegé under her peculiar care, first 
because she felt somewhat the sacredness 
of the charge, and again because the 
young girl, whom she had brought from 
her retired home suddenly into the glare 
of the great world, was a curiosity to 
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her, something new under the sun, and 
her very straight-forward simplicity of 
character, so in opposition to her own 
worldly training, interested her as a 
study ; while Clayton, fancying what she 
fancied, took Sybil at once to his heart 
and home, rejoicing that his wife found 
something to amuse and interest her. 
Of Florence, that regal woman who al- 
ways appeared to Sybil as if newly step- 
ped from her throne, she saw compara- 
tively little, nor did she regret it, for the 
old feeling, of the dove in the presence of 
the hawk, fluttered her too much for her 
sensations to be those of perfect peace. 
Asa reason for her sudden withdrawal 
from the world of fashion, Florence had 
declared herself weary of society, ex- 
pressing a contempt for its forms and 
institutions, sadly at variance with her 
former tastes, while she expatiated largely 
upon the delights of a country residence, 
and thus, though Sybil knew that she 
was frequently closeted with Isabel, dis- 
cussing some matter seemingly of im- 
portance, seldom did she meet her in the 
never ending round of engagements into 
which she had been drawn by Isabel. 

On the night of Sybil’s debit Mr. Clay- 
ton’s house was to be opened to a large 
circle of Isabel’s friends, and Sybil’s 
heart beat tumultuously as she descended 
to the gorgeously lighted rooms, and 
thought of the contrast which that even- 
ing would present to her past secluded 
life; it was a new and not perfectly agree- 
able ordeal'to her because of her embar- 
rassment, and she half shrank back from 
the blaze of light which she encountered. 
A friendly glance, however, met her, and 
a friendly hand took her own, and she 
felt relieved to find that as yet Mr. Clay- 
td was the only occupant of the room, 
whileva few pleasant words of approval 
of her simple dress tended still more to 
reassure her. 

“It argues well for her future obedi- 
ence to my commands,” said Isabel fondly, 
‘“‘to be so entirely guided by my wishes ; 
her dress wants nothing in its airy grace 
except perhaps a set of pearl ornaments. 
They might indeed add to the purity of 
her appearance, for there is something in 
their unostentatious beauty that softens 
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without gilding, and one can fancy the 
holy women of old, if wearing jewelry at 
all, preferring only pearls.” 

Mr. Clayton smiled and looked tenderly 
at his lovely wife, who seemed for once to 
forget herself in her interest for another, 
and then with an air of mystery he placed 
a casket in her hands. 

* You always said, Isabel, that I was 
your good fairy, and lo, here are what 
you have just wished for, a set of pearls 
for Sybil. I heard you say that her dress 
was to be of white, and knowing that 
there could be such a thing as painting 
the rose and gilding the lily, I trust that 
she will accept them, and I shall be amply 
repaid by your approval and her wearing 
them to night.” 

Isabel impulsively threw her arms 
around Clayton’s neck, much to the detri- 
ment of her elaborate toilette, while Sybil 
thanked him with eloquent words, and 
certainly when they were clasped around 
her snowy neck and arms, one might have 
wondered how she had seemed so fair 
without them. 

“JT wish that Vernon could see Sybil 
now,” said Clayton, who was not included 
in the secret shared between Isabel and 
Florence, “ he. would think that she was 
some spirit draped in earthly robes; he 
must be lonely enough at the Grove, with 
no joyful tongue to give him welcome 
home; why did you not bring him with 
you, Isabel?” 

«The truth is,” said Isabel, frowning 
a little at the unwelcome introduction of 
his name, “ that I did ask Richard to ac- 
company us, but without any hope of suc- 
cess, for he said that he would not feel at 
home anywhere away from his every day 
haunts, and so refused my invitation ; 
and now remember, Clayton, I want his 
to be a forbidden name while Sybil is 
here, for fear that it will bring back old 
mewories of birds and flowers, and make 
her want to fly away to the woods once 
more.” 

Tears came into Sybil’s eyes, pearls 
brighter than those which clasped her 
fair neck, for she thought of Vernon and 
her grandmother alone in their solitude, 
but she brushed them away hastily as the 
bell from the hall sounded, not indeed 


with the quick energetic ring of an aris- 
tocrat’s footman, but so near the time for 
the assembling of his guests as to lead 
Mr. Clayton to expect them and to ad- 
vance forward a step, while the white- 
gloved waiter threw open the doors with 
a grand air of importance. 

No perfumed and jewelled lady entered, 
however; no dainty gentleman with un- 
impeachable toilet, but a woman coarsely 
attired, with a hollow-eyed child in her 
arms, advanced with shrinking step into 
the room, shading her eyes with her rough 
hand from the sudden blaze of light. 

** What does the woman want?” asked 
Clayton of the astonished waiter, “ and 
how dare you admit such a person at this 
hour, at this time, into my house?” 

The woman answered for herself in & 
sad voice, and in hurried words told a 
pitiful tale of misfortune and affliction, 
looking down anxiously at intervals upon 
the child as though to assure herself that 
each quick, convulsive breath that it drew 
was not its last. 

Her husband, she said, together with 
herself and child, had taken passage in a 
vessel bound for other shores, and while 
on their way a storm had overtaken 
them and their vessel became a wreck. 
Many on board had perished, and among 
the rest her husband, whose dying strug- 
gles she had witnessed without being able 
to give him any assistance, and she and 
her child might have shared his fate if 
another vessel, in passing at some dis- 
tance, had not seen their signal of dis- 
tress and rendered assistance to the few 
miserable survivors who were clinging to 
the wreck, their strength almost spent by 
their exertions. Her child and herself, 
it was true, were saved from drowning, 
but a worse fate might await them through 
poverty and hunger, which must soon 
bring them to the grave, for upon land- 
ing, the captain of the ship which had 
rescued them, told her that she must seek 
at once for employment, as he could no 
longer afford to add to his expenses by 
maintaining those whom he had saved, and 
so without food or clothing, with a sick 
child and a heavy heart, a stranger ina 
strange land, she had gone forth to seek 
her fortunes. Seeing bright lights in Mr. 
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Clayton’s house, she had stopped there, 
hoping that the noble: exterior might be- 
token wealth and plenty and benevo- 
lence—she but asked « shelter for the 
night, or the wherewithal to obtain one 
elsewhere, a shawl to wrap her shivering 
child in, and a word of advice from the 
kind gentleman and lady of the house, 
she added. 

Piteously were her eyes turned upon 
the group, who were interested in spite of 
themselves in the narrative, but another 
peal of the bell at least determined Clay- 
ton’s plan of action. 

* My advice is,” said he frowningly, 
“that you depart from these doors at once. 
The city provides a refuge for such as 
you, and if you choose, you can go to the 
authorities and there palm upon them 
your improbable story ; these rooms were 
lighted for guests and not for. importu- 
nate beggars, depart at once, and let 
them have entrance.” | 

“So much to me,” thought Sybil, glanc- 
ing at her costly pearls, ‘so much to plea- 
sure and pomp, and nothing to her!” She 
could have torn the rich ornaments from 
her arms and neck if she had dared, and 
trampled them under foot, while Isabel 
seeing her emotion, hummed a lively air 
and tried to draw her away, saying that 
Clayton had done what was but right, as 
he was constantly assailed by impostors 
who tried, under false pretences, to ex- 
tract money from him, But Sybil stood 
rooted to the spot. The woman’s pale 
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face flushed at Clayton’s cruel words, and 
she looked straight into his eyes as if to 
be assured of his meaning, then shudder- 
ing perhaps from cold, perhaps from some 
uncontrollable impulse of despair or wea- 
riness, she drew the moaning child more 
closely to her shrunken breast and walked 
slowly from the room, while her miserable 
robes brushed the silken garments of the 
gay party who ascended the stairs. 

Sybil would have followed her and 
have rendered her the aid which Clayton 
had denied, for she felt and knew that 
the strange sad tale was true, but Isa- 
bel held her back, and in a passive, 
dream-like mood, she heard her name in 
an introduction, and then came fresh ar- 
rivals, and the incident was for that night 
forgotten, but ever after Sybil’s consci- 
ence reproached her for not being more 
prompt and acting with more indepen- 
dence; nor did she plead as others might 
for her, her inexperience and the peculiar 
circumstances under which she was placed, 
Often did she think of Clayton’s avarice 
which led him, though spending thou- 
sands fur his own pleasures, to refuse 
needful aid to that wretched beggar, and 
of Isabel’s apathy as she besought a 
shelter, and as the besetting sin of their 
characters unfolded itself to her, she felt 
taat at God’s bar of justice she would 
rather have the heart of that poor woman 
beating beneath its scanty rags, than 
those of the proud owners of that costly 
palace home. 
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Tue Five Porrs.—The handwriting frequently bears an analogy to the character of the 


writer, as all voluntary actions are characteristic of the individual. But many causes 
operate to counteract or obstruct a uniform result. “I am intimately acquainted,” says 
D'Israeli, “with the handwriting of five of our gteat poets. The first in early life ac- 
quired, among Scottish advocates, a handwriting which cannot be distinguished from 
that of his ordinary brothers; the second, educated in public schools, where writing is 


shamefully neglected, composes his sublime or sportive verses in a school-boy’s ragged 


scrawl, as if he had never finished his tasks with the writing-master; the third writes 
his highiy-wrought poetry in the common hand of a merchant’s clerk, from early com- 
mercial avocations; the fourth has all that finished neatness which polished his verses; 


while the fifth is a specimen of a full mind, not in the habit of correction or alteration, 
so that he appears to be printing down his thoughts, without a solitary erasure. The 
handwriting of the first and third poets, not indicative of their character, we have ac- 


counted for; the others are admirable specimens of characteristic autographs.” 








































UGLINESS. 
AN ANACHRONISM. 
Forma bonum fragile est. 


When Eris, that old maid of Ancient lore 
Who dealt in strife, and broken bones galore 
Was left unbidden to the festive scene, 

Where Peleus claimed fair Thetis for his queen, 
She felt her dander rise; for she alone, 

Of all the deities such slight had known ; 

So quick she held a council in her mind 

To spoil the feast and speedy vengeance find : 
Twas thus she argued, “ How can I best raise 
Fell Discord’s fire and fan it into blaze? 
What stratagem shall I employ upon 

These gods and goddesses and spoil their fun ? 
Oh Mars, my brother, help thy sister now— 

O pater Nox, inform thy daughter how, 
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Assisted by thy shade, she may appear 

Upon Mount Pelion’s lofty brow, and there 
Spread such a panic ’mong the assembled host, 
As all the New York banks could never boast! 
Ah happy thought, that flashes through my brain 
Swift as the lightening with its forkéd chain! 

I have it now, Oh vengeance thou art sweet, 
And mine, I feel it, shall be most complete. 

For I will raise a strife among the dames 

Which quick ’mongst men and Gods will spread the flames 
Of conflict dire, aye, by the Hill of Howth, 
Worse than a nigger outbreak at the South! 

But how? Shall failure cross my shining path 
For want of means to raise a woman’s wrath ? 
Ye Gods forbid; and since no better plan 

Strikes me at present, I will copy man; 

And e’en as Barnum raised a great commotion, 
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Among the Yankee girls across the ocean, 
By holding up to their admiring wonder 





A prize for beauty,—I’ll do that by Thunder !” 

. + * * * * * * * 
So when the fun commenced, and all were there, 
And gentle smiles were wreathed on faces fair ; 
While Jupiter, that jolly fine old soul, 

Was growing mellow o’er the flowing bow]; 

While mirth ran high, and nectar passed around, 
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And agile feet tripped lightly o’er the ground ; 
AN She made an apple out of solid gold 
Inset with pearls, and gems of rarest mould, 
Inscribed upon its smooth and convex rind 
“ This apple for the fairest is designed,” 
And hovering high o’er Pelion’s misty top, 
The wicked Eris let the pippin drop. 
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Ugliness. 


Had General Walker with his lawless band 

Of Fillibusters drawn from every land, 
Appeared among that host with purpose dire 
Of laying waste their land with sword and fire, 
He could not there have raised among the Gods 
A muss so great by half a dozen odds. 


* * * . . * * . 


First fair Minerva claims the golden prize 

And views its sparkling gems with longing eyes, 
Sweet Venus too, to seize the prize would fain 

While haughty Juno views them with disdain, 

Looks on them both with countenance morose 

And slightly elevates her royal nose. 

Now soon their mirth gives way to loud contention 
Which would have shamed a women’s rights convention, 
And angry frowns distort their lovely faces 

Which but just now were wreathed with gentle graces. 
And fiercer still the noisy conflict rose 

While each dealt right and left her verbal blows, 

Till Jove, aroused by this infernal clatter, 

His toddy left to look into the matter ; 

But seeing them he cried, “ Lay on Macduff 

And damned be she who first cries hold, enough.” 

And having thus delivered his opinion, 

He took a pinch of real old Virginian, 

Pronounced the whole affair to be an “ auger” 

And soothed his nerves with half a pint of lager! 


* * * . o 7 * € 


But though old Zeus thus looked upon the fun, 
It was in real truth but half begun, 

For each fair dame, now fully roused to anger, 
Enforced her claim with bedlamitic clangor. 
But all things have an end, this is as true 

Of women’s tongues, as ’tis of me or you. 
Until at last, by dint of mere fatigue, 

They had to give up slang and try intrigue. 

So all agreed, for want of better plan, 

To let it be decided by a man; 

But whom of all the men beneath the sky 
Might be judged worthy of a trust so high ? 
Here Pater Jove, who was a keen old fellow, 
And had by this time grown mast lordly mellow, 
Begun to see the joke, and favoring. Eris, 

He ordered them to leave their feud to Paris. 


a o - . * * * * 


Now quick to Ida’s groves the scene is changed, 
Where Paris with his flocks securely ranged, 
And there the fair contendants for the prize 
Parade their charms before the astonished eyes 
Of Priam’s son; and all at once employ 
Alluring promises to move the boy 

Unto their favor; Juno offers lands, 

And boundless sway o’er Asia’s golden sands, 





Uyliness. 


While fair Minerva offers to confer 

“The pomp and circumstance of glorious war ;” 
But gentle Venus, that bewitching creature, 

Better understanding human nature, 

And knowing too, that nothing else in life 

Will tempt a “homo” like a pretty wife, 

Offers to give unto the silly calf 

The fairest woman for his better half, 

And then by one consent they all caress him, 

And smothered in their arms they thus address him, 
‘Come gentle Paris, you shall judge between us,” 
He looks—compares—and gives the prize to Venus. 


* * * * * o . 7. 7 


Alas the day, alas the fatal day, 

Which saw proud man succumb to Beauty’s sway. 
For soon the dread results began to appear 

Which drenched with human gore this fated sphere, 
While Greece with one consent unsheathed her sword 
To avenge the fancied wrongs of Helen’s lord. 

And soon the treachery of a love-sick boy 

Laid slaughtered thousands on the plains of Troy. 
While Eris, glorying in her vengeance, swore 

That peace in Heaven or Earth should be no more. 
While Mars, exulting in the bloody sight, 
impatiently prepared to join the fight ; 

Unloosed the dogs of war, (which latter action 

Hath wrongfully been laid to General Jackson) 

Sent forth the thirsty band in fierce array 

And swore each separate cur should have his day. 

” * * * * % * cs + 


Oh Beauty! thou dread curse of every clime, 
Thou bane of every nation, every time, 

‘Neath your dread sway hath peace from mortals fled 
While still they hug the dart that lays them dead, 
To you no more I'll bend the suppliant knee, 

I swear by all the Gods I will be free! 

And come ye noble spirits, who have long 
Endured the jeers of the ignoble throng 

Because forsooth ye have not pretty faces, ; 
Nor forms endowed with vain and foppish graces 
Come all, both high and low, both fools and sages, 
Old maids, old bachelors, of “ certain ages.” 
Enroll your names among the noble train 

Who dare to laugh to scorn the proud disdain 

Of those who by fond mother Nature’s pains 

Are blest with comeliness instead of brains! 

No more we'll cower ‘neath the tyrants rod, 

But noble UGLINESS shall be our God! 

Rejoice ye scholars of the buried past, 

She true to TO KAAON hath been found at last! 
Beauty! thy reign is drawing to a close, 


Thou “tetenima causa” of many a bloody nose! 


* * * * * * * * * 
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Ugliness. 


But though, by this one act of human error 
Commenced on earth a hideous “reign of terror,” 
Which swept from land to land with fearful speed 
And caused all other doctrines to recede ; 
Though, from that fatal day men thought it duty 
To offer up themselves the slaves of Beauty ; 

Yet it was not for want of counsel wise, 

To banish beauty’s glamour from their eyes: 

For even there, before old [lium’s gates, 

Where raged the strife between contending Fates, 
Appeared a prophet, bearing words of peace 

To the assembled nations, and to Greece, 

And breathing in their ears the words of truth, 
Addressed himself alike to age and youth; 

But who shall check the sway of human rage, 
When in the ignoble strife the God’s engage ? 

As usual, they heeded not his ery, 

Treated him with disdain, or passed him by; 
Until at last worn out, he died a slave 

Neglected by the men he came to save. 

Oh Thersites, thou man of perfect mould, 
Whose every word was worth a mine of gold, 
What though thou livedst neglected, died in scorn, 
To curse the age in which thou hadst been born ? 
What though as age succeeded hoary age, 

Thy name was left untouched by history’s page ? 
For me ‘twas left to chronicle thy fame, 

And rescue from contempt thy glorious name! 
And from thy sayings, I will start a school 

Of true Philosophy, the golden rule 

Of which shall be, “Be this our lever— 

A lack of Beauty is a joy forever!” 

& * x * * * * © 


Shade of old Homer, bard of Scio’s Isle, 

Leave thine abode and come to earth awhile— 
Inspire my pen with all thy noble art, 

That I may write in strains that touch the heart; 
Give me thy lyre now so long unused, 

To sing the praise of him whom you abused— 
Or speak through me in numbers all thine own, 
And thus retrieve the grievous wrong you’ve done; 
Acknowledge to the world that you were blind, 
And could not see the beauties of his mind; 

My fancy with poetic fervor heat, 

While I describe this hero most complete. 


* * * * * * * * * 


He was a man of parts, a stately form, 
Which, like the rainbow that allays the storm, 


Bent ina: ful curve from head to toe, 
But lack ‘audy colors of the bow. 
His mien Lofty, and his carriage bold, 


His “ tout ensemble,” ah, that can't be told— 
I feel the lack of words to make it plain, 
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Ugliness. 


I must resort to metaphor again ; 
"Twas like the calm, intrepid, grave approach 

Of an old donkey to a peck of oats! 

His countenance, ah, where shall I begin 

To tell the majesty that reigned therein ? 

His eyes were like the eagle’s, small and grey, 
And one looked this, and one the other way ; 

*T was thus he dealt rebuke with treble stroke, 

He looked at two, and to the third one spoke. 

He pierced them through, as with a dart of flint, 
By one severe, uncompromising squint ! 

Ah, had he lived in this degenerate age, 

He might have made his fortune on the stage ; 
You ask me how? Why thus you silly dunce— 
He could with ease have driv’n three teams at once! 
Unlucky Homer, you indeed were blind, 

To be unable any grace to find 

In two such eyes, unhid by any brows, 

*Bout which the love-sick poet frenzied grows. 
They looked as lovely, minus brow or lash, 

As two grey beans inserted in a squash ! 

But still their fire sinks to a calm repose 

When viewed beside that long, majestic nose. 

Oh, Bonaparte, thou skilled in human nature, 

Who judged of men alone by this one feature, 
Hads’t thou been carrying on the seige of Troy, 
And seen that nose, thy heart had leaped with joy— 
For you’d have sworn there’s not a grain of doubt 
When once your eyes beheld that perfect snout, 
That Thersites alone could win the game 

Of “crimson glory and undying fame.” 

Some like one kind of nose, and some another, 
About this one there could not be a bother, 

For it had every style nose could display— 

’Twas long, pug. aqueline, and retroussé / 

Alas! we have none like it in our day, 

They do not vegetate. Some people say 

The reason why pug noses are so plenty, 

That not one man is found in every twenty, 

But thinks himself the greatest plant that grows, 
And on mankind at large turns up his nose. 
Another one will argue by the hour, 

And prove his words with true Socratic power— 
That noses are made sharp, as he declares, 

By thrusting them in other folks’ affairs. 

More theories are held, and doctrines transient, 
Why modern noses won’t compare with ancient; 
But all are wrong, the truth must now be told, 
When nature made that nose she broke the mould! 
His mouth was large of course, and well defined, 
To give full vent to that capacious mind ; 

It spread across his face in lines austere, 
And only found its end at either ear. 
His lips were thin and pliant, suited well 
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Ugliness. 


To mould the magic words that from them fell. 

His teeth were sharp, protuberant and strong, 

To hold the thoughts that burned upon his tongue ; 
And so when any fop devoid of sense 

Attempted to be smart at his expense, 

He did not waste his words, but held them in, 

And “ dried him up” with one almighty grin! 

Ah, when you looked on that expressive face, 

And saw one shade another quick displace, 

Beheld those piercing eyes, and glistening rows 

Of teeth, thick-set beneath his model nose, 

There, you’d have thought, (or else you must be green,) 
McCormick got the plan for his “ masheen !” 

His hair was red, and shaggy as the main 

Of that fierce king of Afric’s sunburnt plain, 

Who roams around the earth from hour to hour, 
Seeking whom he may pleasantly devour. 

Fiercely it rose o’er his majestic brow, 

And fell again upon his shoulders low ; 

And circling round about his cone-shaped head 

In pendant curls of sanguinary red, 

Resembled, in its beauty perched on high, 

A peck of pepper-pods hhung up to dry! 

* * * * * * * * * * 
Such was the man whom Greece conspired to scorn, 
Whose youth she left unblest, whose age forlorn. 
Look on him now, ye men of modern time, 

And let his praises ring through every clime, 

Till all the world, from Beersheba to Dan, 

Cry “Ecce homo,” see the perfect man! 


* 7 . . * * * ¥ * 


Oh, Greece, deluded Greece, thy sin was great, 
Thus calmly to survey the unhappy fate 
Of him who came to expose the false delusion, 
Which threw thy hearth-stones into wild confusion. 
You heeded not the sage advice he dropped, 
But laughed them into scorn, nor there you stopped, 
But added, in this wilful, stubborn mood, 
To all thy other sins, ingratitude! 
Did he not speak to you in “words that burn,” 
And “ thoyghts that breathe,” and counsel you to turn 
From strifes, which ‘twas a scandal te begin, 
For beauty is no deeper than the skin? 
| Did he not pour into the wounded side 
Of Menelaus, deserted by his bride, 
These soothing words of balm, “my friend weep not,” 
“The sea holds fish as good as e’er were caught?” 
Did he not offer good advice and sound 
To old Achilles, that ungrateful hound? 
And tell him he was sure possessed of witches, 
To mourn a woman who had worn the breeches? 
But they were deaf, and said he did but rave. 
Alas, if they had heard, Greece were not now a slave, 
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Nor would she call in vain for “ only three” 
+ Such men as fought and won Thermopyle: 
But though while “ error wounded writhes in pain,” 
“Truth ertished to earth will ever rise again ;” 
And now his merits shall*with joy be hurled 
Full in the face of an admiring world ; 
Arouse ye victims of long bofne oppression 
And join with spirits light the glad procession, 


Which shall to glory march. 


Float to the breeze 


The al)-triumphant flag of Thersites! 
Whose name be honored by the poet's pen, 
The noolest, greatest, ugliest of men! 





EUROPEAN LIFE IN THE EAST. 


The Domestic Ménage—Mode of Washing—Scriptural Allusions Illustrated by Ori- 
ental Usages of Modern Times—Faithfulness of Domestics—Luzxurivus Mode of Liv- 
ing Among Foreigners—Rapidity with which Fortunes are Acquired—Charms of 


Eastern Life, &c., &c., &e. 


BY A TRAVELLER, 


The domestic ménage of an Oriental 
nabob, or man of rank, is truly an ex- 
traordinary affair; and the number of 
operatives required to keep in motion this 
ponderous machine, is almost incredible 
to a Western reader. In addition to his 
one or two hundred wives, or perhaps 
more, each of whom is entitled to her own 
physician, secretary, and at least a dozen 
or two private attendants—his forty or 
fifty children (by no means an uncom- 
mon number for a man of rank) with the 
nurses, maids and valets de chambre 
needed for the special accommodation of 
these scions of a lordly house—and the 
personal attendants of the lord himself— 
there are ordinarily from one to two thou- 
sand cooks, butlers, footmen, boat-rowers, 
palanquin-bearers, gardeners, and other 
subordinates, besides physicians, secre- 
taries, treasurers, the lords and eunuchs 
of the harem, musicians, actors, &c., re- 
quired to make up the household of an 
Kastern Prince. Yet perfect system and 
order is everywhere maintained, each 
member of the vast establishment under- 


standing fully his own proper place, the 
duties required of him, and his rela- 
tive position in the household scale; and 
never interfering in the slightest degree 
with the duties of another even under 
the most pressing emergency. For ex- 
ample, during a series of entertainments 
at a noble’s house, the boatmen or palan- 
quin-bearers may perhaps have nothing 
to do in their regular vocation for a full 
month; whilst from the large influx of 
guests, the cooks, footmen, and house- 
servants may be excessively burdened 
with extra duties; yet the latter would 
never dream of asking aid of the hundred 
or more idle boatmen or bearers, who, 
from morn till night, were lounging list- 
lessly about, or whiling off the dull hours 
in gambling for cowries—nor would these 
think of offering their aid in a depart- 
ment not their own. There is a feeling 
of disgrace attaching to every idea of a 
man’s doing the simplest turn in any vo- 
cation than that in which he and his 
fathers before him have been brought up ; 
and the master, not less than the servant, 
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entertaining this strange prejudice against 
the mingling of occupations, it has been 
cherished and indulged till so inwrought 
into their very being, that any battling 
against it seems now like beating the air, 
and would be likely to be attended with 
about as beneficial results. 

Consequently, European residents have 
fallen into the same general habit, and 
though their mode of living is modified 
to some extent by their own particular 
ideas of propriety and economy, yet even 
among them, the number of servants is 
not unfrequently ten times as large as 
would be kept by persons of the same 
rank and pecuniary means at home. 

There is first the cook, who is always 
head servant, and purveyor general of 
the household, buying everything that is 
needed for the table, employing such 
other servants as are required, and in 
fact taking the general supervision of the 
whole ménage, which is well or il]-man- 
aged just in proportion to the ability 
and fidelity of this most important per- 
sonage. He is generally perfectly au 
fait in all the mysteries of his calling ; 
delights in his occupation, studies it as a 
profession, and prides himself on his per- 
fection in the art. Under his immediate 
control, and for his special accommoda- 
tion, are usually two deputies, or cook’s 
mates. These attend him to the Bazaars, 
carry the marketing and groceries, and 
perform all the drudgery of the cuisine, 
whilst the master-cook orders every move- 
ment seasons each dish to a nicety, and 
garnishes and serves in the most approved 
style @ la Chinoise, a la Frangoise, or 
a V'autre mode that may best suit the 
fancy or caprice of his employer. 

Next in order come the dining-room 
servants, from five to ten in number, 
whose sole employment is to superintend 
the arrangements for the meals, laying the 
cloth, waiting at table, &., and who 
would deem themselves grossly insulted 
to be called on to perform the most 
trifling service beyond the precincts of 
their own proper domain. They have in 
charge the plate, china, table linen, and 
everything pertaining to the salle-d-man- 
ger, for which they are responsible to 
their employers, and not one article of 
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which can ever be obtained, even by the 
master or mistress of the house, without 
applying to the head dining-room ser- 
vant or his deputies. One of these ser- 
vants is specially assigned to each 
member of the family, always standing 
behind his “sahib” at the table, helping, 
changing his plate, &c.; even going with 
him when he dines out, and performing 
the same offices for him whether at home 
or abroad. A gentleman or lady in India 
would as soon think of going out to dine 
without being suitably dressed for the oc- 
casicn, as without being accompanied by 
his own table servant. This arrange- 
ment saves everything like confusiun at 
table; and each guest being attended to 
by his own servant, the four or five extra 
ones, belonging to the establishment, de- 
vote their attention exclusively to carv- 
ing, opening wine, ale, and other drinks, 
and ordering from the kitchen such dishes 
as may be needed from time to time. As 
in Europe, the carving and helping are 
done from side tables by the attendants, 
whilst the host never invites his guests to 
partake of any dish, or even names the 
subject of eating and drinking. Wine. 
ale, and water are supplied to each guest 
from the sideboard, by his own servant, 
and he drinks or not as he pleases. 
Among the English the Queen’s health is 
usually drunk after the cloth has been 
removed, and occasionally at large din- 
ner parties other toasts are introduced— 
sometimes in a manner that does not alto- 
gether suit the fastidious ideas of us 
‘Western barbarians.” I remember once 
being called on seven times, during one 
memorable dinner, to drink with a stout, 
moustached ambassador from Cochin 
China, who, despite my studied reserve, 
persisted iu persecuting me with his at- 
tentions. Each time, according to the 
customs of his country, we had to ex- 
change glasses, and I had many doubts 
as to the exquisite flavor of the rare old 
Amontillado being at all improved by 
coming in such frequent, familiar con- 
tact with the long-curled moustache of 
my exquisite friend. After the seventh 
exchange, beyond which human patience 
could no longer endure, I cut short his 
polite attentions and utterly confounded 















my persistent persecutor, by introducing 
him to my hushband—there being little 
excitement, according to his ideas, in 
flirting with a married lady, though he 
was himself the fortunate possessor of at 
least a hundred wives ! 

The table arrangement before spoken 
of, permits the conversation to go on as 
generally, and with as little interruption, 
at the table as in the drawing-room ; and 
the hours devoted to the gratification of 
the palate, are among the most agreeable 
of all the reunions of the day, where may 
be tasted, with the exquisitely-seasoned 
and daintily-served luxuries of an Eastern 
table, the more refined pleasures of intel- 
lectual conversation, lively repartée and 
graceful sally, and quaffed with every 
nectared cup, the more brilliant ‘feast of 
reason and flow of soul.” 

Next in order to the deputies of the 
dining-room, come the body-servants, one 
to each member of the family, male and 
female, child and adult. These body- 
servants each take care of the sleeping 
apartment and dressing-room of the per- 
son upon whom he waits, keeps his ward- 
robe in order, gives out and receives his 
clothes from the tailor and washerman, 
and is responsible for the safe-keeping of 
all the personal effects of his “ sahib.” 

Then there is the keeper of the bath- 
ing-rooms, the porter of the house, one to 
bring water and another to cool and take 
care of it, one or more to run of errands, a 
syce to take care of each horse, and an- 
other to cut grass for him; a man to sew 
for the family, (who is always called a 
“tailor,” whether employed in making 
dresses or bonnets, vests or pants,) a 
dhobi to wash the clothes, and another to 
iron them, a lamp-cleaner, a yard-sweeper,. 
palanquin-bearers, or boatmen, according 
to the tastes or convenience of the family, 
or the customs of the country in regard 
to going out; the keeper of the gate, and 
s0 on, even to male and female sweepers, 
as some parts of a house must be swept 
only by a man and others only by a wo- 
man, 

Of course, none of these have anything 
like full employment, except perhaps the 
dhobies and tailors, and even they never 
go to work before eight o’clock in the 
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morning, or continue at it after five, P. 
M. But during the intervening hours 
they work steadily, not even stopping for 
a meal in the interim. The employment of 
most of the others is a mere sinecure, 
and apportioned out as is the household 
work, among so many, not one of them is 
really busy more than one fourth of his 
time; nor could they be induced by any 
offer of increased emolument to unite the 
duties of two separate departments. Apart 
from the idea of disgrace attaching to 
such a course, they deem small work with 
small wages, far preferable to growing 
rich by a life of toil ; and a fortune would 
scarcely be accepted by an East Indian 
with the encumbrance of hard and more 
especially of mixed labour. Fortunately 
for the heads of these vast establishments, 
wages are low, and the employer has 
nothing to do with the feeding or clothing 
of any of his dependants, For acook, you 
pay from three to five dollars per month, 
without food or clothes—seldom more 
than three and a half, and never over 
five; whilst to his assistants you rarely 
pay over one each. For dining-room ser- 
vants, nurses, valets, and femmes de 
chambre, you pay in most parts of India 
about two or two and a half dollars each ; 
for boatmen and palanquin-bearers, syces 
and grass-cutters, from two to three dol- 
lars; for lamp-cleaners, water-carriers, 
porters and sweepers, about one dollar 
each; and for a tailor who will accom- 
plish all the muking and mending for 
half a dozen people, you never pay over 
six dollars per month, and frequently not 
over-four. Yet they sew beautifully, and 
with a rapidity I have never seen equalled 
in our own country. It is not unusual 
for a lady to dine at six, P. M.,in an 
elegant silk dress that at eight that morn- 
ing was first placed in the hands of her 
tailor, and both the fit and needle-work 
would be exquisite. 

For the two dhobies, one to wash and 
one to iron, and they are always engaged 
in pairs, you pay ordinarily about five 
dollars per month; and they not only 
board and clothe themselves, but furnish 
soap, starch, fuel, and all the apparatus 
they need in their work. And such wash- 
ing one-never sees but within the tropics: 
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piles of linen whiter than the driven 
snow, every string carefully ironed out, 
every frill exquisitely plaited, and never a 
fold or wrinkle to be seen anywhere. But 
while the work is executed to perfection, 
the wages of the dhobies are by far the 
smallest portion of the forfeit paid by the 
employer for his washing. By dint of 
soaking, beating against rough-hewn 
rocks, and the application of potent 
alkalies, four or five washings amply suf- 
fiee to demolish any ordinary fabric ; and 
as to buttons and hooks, never a one is 
to be seen when a garment comes in 
from the wash. Of course every gar- 
ment has to be carefully examined, and 
these necessary appendages constantly re- 
newed, which renders the office of the 
tailor by no means a sinecure. 

The Oriental mode of washing is so 
peculiar that a brief description may be 
interesting to the reader. First the linen 
is plunged into a large tank for the pur- 
pose of wetting it thoroughly—then it is 
spread out on the grass and smeared over 
with a sort of farna or natrum, in color 
and consistency very like the common 
red clay of our own country. With this 
the linen is literally covered, and it is 
thus left for about forty-eight hours, ex- 
posed to the sun by day and the heavy 
dews by night—after which it is again 
plunged into the tank, a small portion of 
strong Eastern soap is rubbed on, and 
then, one by one, every garment is beaten 
over a rough-hewn rock till perfectly 
cleansed. During this process of ablu- 
tion, the dhobi stands in the tank, up to 
his loins in water, and occasionally stops 
beating to riuse out the linen, in order to 
ascertain whether the cleansing process 
has been accomplished perfectly to his 
satisfaction. If so, the garment is next 
dipped into a starch made of boiled rice, 
and then is spread on the grass to bleach 
and dry. Clothestines are never used in 
India, and the linen being thus exposed 
to the full power of a tropical sun by be- 
ing spread open on the grass for so many 
consecutive hours, as a matter of course 
every stain is thoroughly extracted, and 
it would require faster colors than we 
often find, to endure such a purgatorial 
process, In consequence of this mode of 
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washing, as well as that thin white fabrics 
are really the most comfortable in such a 
climate, you seldom see any colored gar- 
ment worn in India, unless on some extra 
occasion, For both gentlemen and ladies, 
(Europeans,) white, and that of the very 
thinest and lightest fabric, is the univer- 
sal costume. And though, to a new- 
comer, it looks rather unique to see gray- 
haired dignitaries of church and state, 
wealthy lord-bishops and governor-gene- 
rals, valiant colonels and commodores, 
admirals and nabobs, whom all the world 
“delighteth to honour,” decked out in 
the school-boy fashion of wiijite linen 
roundabout and pants, minus vest and 
cravat (the place of the latter being sup- 
plied by a bit of narrow ribbon)—still 
the dress is one so comfortable and every 
way appropriate amid the sultry atmos. 
phere of a tropical clime, as readily to 
commend itself to the good taste of all. 
Even the prejudiced lover of gaudy or 
expensive attire casts aside, with his first 
taste of the burning East wind, his elabo- 
rately finished wardrobe, and dons the 
white linen costume that had so recently 
provoked his ridicule. 

This fashion certainly accords with the 
taste and convenience of the Eastern 
dhobies, who, not approving of a diversity. 
of colors, prefer to blend the varied tints 
of the rainbow in one; and whatever 
may have been the color of the garment 
when it went out, it always comes in re- 
joicing in a spotless purity that would 
rival the very snow in whiteness. When 
the clothes are thoroughly dried, they are 
left by the first dhobi to the tender 
mercies of his colleague, who collects 
them in large open baskets, passes them 
rapidly through his smoothing process 
by means of brass flats, heated by ignited 
cogls being placed within the smoothing 
iron, and then without being folded or 
pressed together at all, they are taken in 
immense baskets to the house, where, 
after passing through the expert fingers 
of the tailor for examination and repairs, 
the body-servant of each member of the 
family picks out the clothes of his master 
and deposits them in the drawers and 
wardrobes where they belong. The bed 
linen is distributed in the same way, and 
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that for the table handed over to the din- 
ing-room servants, From the perfection 
of the washing, the extreme purity of the 
rice starch, and the fact that every article 
is starched, perfectly ironed, and never 
folded, the clothes always look as if new, 
till you are suddenly startled by seeing 
them return, after a few washings, lite- 
rally beaten to pieces. It is of no sort of 
use to protest against this ruinous practice, 
as you are invariably met by the unan- 
swerable reminder that “‘ it is the custom 
of the country ;’’ and you learn after a 
while passively to submit to your fate, 
nor waste a murmur upon what is plainly 
inevitable. 


When witnessing for the first time this 
Eastern practice of smearing the linen 
with ¢tarna, preparatory to bleaching, the 
beautiful significance of a passage of 
Scripture thaj, in childhood, had often 
bewildered me, burst upon my mind with 
a force and clearness that I had never con- 
ceived. I allude to the words found in 
the prophecy of Jeremiah, second chap- 
ter and twenty-second verse: “ Though 
thou wash thee with nitre and take thee 
much soap, yet thine iniquity is marked 
before me, saith the Lord.” The word 
“nitre,” should undoubtedly have been 
rendered by our translators natrum, as I 
had been told in answer to my childhood’s 
queries, yet still there was little meaning 
conveyed to my mind, till I witnessed the 
process of covering over the linen with 
tarna or natrum, when the whole force of 
the words burst upon me like a flash. 

So of the passage in Revelations, twen- 
ty-second chapter and second verse :— 
“* Leaves for the healing of the nations” — 
which appears perfectly simple and beau- 
tiful to one acquainted with the oriental 
custom of placing the large leaves of the 
banana, under and around invalids suf- 
fering from small pox or other irruptive 
diseases; and the sense of relief experi- 
enced by the feverish sufferer, from this 
cooling application, in that intensely hot 
climate, where suppuration takes place 
rapidly, and all cutaneous affections as- 
sume their most virulent form. 

Equally significant to a traveller in the 
East, seem the murmurs-of the Israelites 
to Samuel, “ Nay, but we will have a 


king over us, that we also may be like all 
the nations’’—since there can be, in Eas- 
tern countries, no reproach spoken against 
a people, equal to that of saying, they 
have no king—a prejudice well understood 
by the English, who when endeavoring to 
excite a rebellion in one of the Dutch 
East India Provinces, scornfully remind- 
ed the natives that their conquerors had 
“no king,” and by inference, were of 
course no people. 

Thus, too, of the passage in Ist Sam- 
uel, 9th chapter and 7th verse: “ There 
is not a present to bring to the man of 
God”—an evident allusion to the well- 
known oriental custom of never approach- 
ing any high dignitary of either church 
or State, without first laying a present at 
the great man’s feet. So of the act of the 
Philistines when the ark of God fell into 
their hands, “they brought it into the 
house of Dagon, and set it by Dagon” — 
a striking illustration of the practice. of 
placing everything deemed specially val- 
uable, upon the altars of their gods. In 
such a position I have seen, at different 
times, a sailor’s jacket, a greasy pack of 
playing cards, a ship’s anchor, and even 
a cast-off bit and bridle—all valued by 
the natives simply because they were rare 
and foreign, and for the same reason sup- 
posed to be acceptable offerings to the 
equally curious deity. 

The act of the prophet Samuel, (Ist 
Sam. vii. 6th,) in “ pouring out water be- 
fore the Lord,”’—the allusion in Jud. iii. 
20th, to Eglon king of Moab, “ sitting in 
a summer parlor,”—the passage in Jud. 
iv, 10th, “ ye that ride on white asses,” 
—that in Deut. xxxii. 5th, “ their spot is 
not the spot of his children,” illustrations 
of which we find in the present day 
among the various tribes and castes of 
India, where the spots and stripes on the 
forehead of every man you meet, pro- 
claim the rank and religion of the wear- 
er—are all perfectly explained by some 
similar custom still extant among orien- 
tal nations. These, and a thousand other 
passages, obscure or meaningless to a 
Western reader, are not only comprehen- 
sible but full, replete with beauty and 
force, on an oriental ear; and they show 
us the vast importance, if we would 
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rightly understand many of the most 
strikingly beautiful passages of sa- 
cred writ, of informing ourselves as far 
as possible with regard to the manners 
and customs of Eastern nations, among 
whom fashions do not change as with us 
every few months,—but where the lapse 
of centuries, nay, of thousands of years, 
is unmarked by a single variation in cos- 
tume, etiquette, or mode of living. 
Whilst on the subject of the domestic 
ménage, we will notice the duties of an- 
other very important member of the es- 
tablishment, and in connection with him, 
another oriental custom referred to by 
the inspired writers of the sacred volume. 
The duties of the syce are not simply to 
feed and attend to the creature comfort 
of the animal placed under his charge, 
but also to run with the horse whenever 
he is taken out. The left arm of the 
syce is thrown over the horse’s neck, and 
standing close along side of the pony’s 
head, he readily guides the animal as he 
wishes, by a slight motion of the bridle 
which he holds in his right hand. In 
this way he will run for hours, as fast as 
the horse can trot, really appearing to re- 
gard both heat and fatigue less than 
does the horse. In fact, I have often seen 
a syce take his horse out of the palan- 
quin, and walk him slowly up and down 
for perhaps an hour, till he became cool 
enough to eat and drink with safety, and 
then leaving the horse to enjoy his re- 
pose, turn in himself to cleaning up his 
stable, without even sitting down after 
the morning’s run of perhaps a dozen 
miles. Nor do these syces consider their 
employ by any means objectionable or 
degrading. They select it by choice when 
quite young, are trained to it from child- 
hood, and seldom evince any inclination 
to forsake it. Habit with them becomes 
@ second nature, and they acquire such a 
fondness for horses in general, and their 
own special charge in particular, that 
they, of choite, sleep in their stables, 
take their meals there, and generally 
spend most of their leisure hours in talk- 
ing to and petting their horses, as we 
would a favourite child. I scarce ever 
knew a syce who would not rather re- 


ceive a blow himself, than have one in- 
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flicted on his charge by any other hand 
than his own. 

I had once a pretty Bengal pony that 
was not strong enough for the duty 
he had to perform, and I sold him to a 
gentleman whom I supposed at the time 
wished him only for a riding horse. One 
morning a few days after the sale, my 
syce, who had taken care of the pony 
while he belonged to me, threw himself 
at my feet, weeping, tearing his hair, 
and uttering the most piteous lamenta- 
tions. As soon as he was able to ar- 
ticulate, he explained to me that he had 
just seen his former charge driven past 
in a buggy that was loaded with no less 
than four persons, two adults and two 
children, and added that he was quite 
sure his petted favourite could never sur- 
vive many days of such cruel labour. I 
thought so too, and my pretty pony was 
purchased back, to the unbounded de- 
light of his former keeper, who danced, 
sang, and wept by turns, exhausting the 
entire vocabulary of his mother tongue, 
for epithets of endearment, which the 
noble animal seemed really to understand 
and appreciate. 

This custom of running with the horse 
is doubtless allnded to in lst Kings, xviii. 
46th, where the prophet Elijah is describ- 
ed as running before Ahab to the en- 
trance of the city, thus testifying his 
personal humility and his willingness to 
stoop to be the servant of the king on all 
suitable occasions. Where he claimed 
more, it was as the prophet of the Lord, 
not as an individual. 

Some few other explanations may be 
needed ere we turn from the duties of 
the household servants in an Eastern es- 
tablishment. First, of the water-currier 
and keeper. In many parts of India, the 
river water is used as the best obtainable, 
whilst in other more hilly or mountain- 
ous localities it is procured from springs, 
often at a considerable distance from the 
settlements. In hoth these cases the 
water is taken in two large buckets which 
balance each other at the extremities of 
an elastic piece of split bamboo, and 
in them conveyed by the carrier to the 
different parts of the house where water 
is wanted. That for culinary purposes 
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is taken charge of by the cooks, that fur 
the dressing rooms by the personal atten- 
dant of each member of the family, but 
that for the dining-room is always placed 
in the keeping of “ the cooler or keeper,” 
by him to be prepared for use. This is 
done by putting the water in bottles, 
jugs, or wine-coolers, and turning them 
rapidly in vessels of salt and saltpetre 
combined in the proportion of two parts 
of the former to one of the latter. The 
water is thus brought almost to the freez- 
ing point, and may be kept standing for 
hours, sufficiently cool for ordinary pur- 
poses, without farther trouble. Three or 
four times a day, or oftener if the 
weather is excessively hot, the buckets 
are replenished with salt and saltpetre, 
and the turning process is repeated. 
Thus you are regularly supplied with 
sparkling cold water, even when the 
thermometer is standing at 102° in the 
shade; and in countries where ice is 
never to be obtained, this easy method of 
supplying the deficiency is no small ad- 
dition to the health and comfort of the 
foreigners, though the majority of the 
natives prefer the water just as it is taken 
up. The bath-rooms, of which there is 
one attached to each chamber, are taken 
care of and supplied with water by one 
whose sole duty it is to attend to this de- 
partment; and as most persons bathe 
three times a day in India, the bath- 
keeper finds quite as much employment 
as he cares to undertake. 

We notice next the duties of the lamp- 
cleaner, a very essential personage in 
every oriental household. His duty is to 
clean, fill, and light the lamps all over 
the house. Of these there is one or 
more in every room, even to pantries and 
store-rooms, and in the larger ones often 
as. many as six, all suspended from the 
ceiling and shaded by large glass globes.» 
The burner is simply a tumbler of co- 
coanut oil in which floats a wick formed 
from the membrane of the Artocarpus 
Incisa. These cups or tumblers are 
emptied, washed and re-filled every day, 
and new wicks put in, which together 
with the necessary polishing of the globes, 
occupies perhaps a couple of hours in 
the morning, after which the ‘“ cleaner’ 
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has nothing to do till night; when he 
lights up the houses, and then his oner- 
ous duties are ended for the day. 

Palanquin-bearers are needed in India 
proper, but not to any considerable ex- 
tent in other portions of Southern Asia, 
where the pony palanquin has taken the 
place of the one generally used in Hin- 
dostan, and known as “the Bengal pa- 
lanquin.” In some portions of China 
sedan chairs are used as well by foreign 
as by native ladies,—and for these also 
bearers are required. Boats are exten- 
sively used in Siam, and in some of the 
islands of the Malayan Archipelago. In 
such places, the country being deficient 
in good roads, most of the travel is by 
water, and it is usual to keep in every 
European family from five to ten regular 
boatmen. The native nobles keep ten 
times that number, and go out in great 
state, in long gilded canoes, rowed by 
eighty or a hundred men. The boats of 
the European residents are much less 
gaudy, but quite as comfortable, being 
furnished with carpets, seats, and cush- 
ions, like an ordinary carriage. The 
windows of the cabin have Venetian 
blinds with silk or muslin curtains in- 
side, and heavier ones of oil-cloth on the 
outside to exclude the rain. 

In places where the roads are good, lo- 
comotion is chiefly by land, and palan- 
quins the ordinary vehicles. Boats and 
boatmen are then of course not needed, 
except by the very wealthy who keep a 
yacht or canoe for occasional pleasure 
trips. 

The duties of the gardeners, yard- 
cleaners, sweepers, porters, &c., are too 
obvious to need description ; and being 
filled by persons engaged and controlled 
altogether by the cook, the chief digni- 
tary of the domestic ménage, the master 
of the establishment seldom knows any- 
thing about them, except that their wages 
are noted in the weekly or monthly ac- 
counts of his head-man. If the latter is 
faithful and competent, the whole ma- 
chinery of the household moves regu- 
larly and smoothly as clock work; but 
either disaffection or incapacity in him, 
will be surely attended with confusion, 
vexation, and annoyance from the head 
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down to the lowest coolie of the estab- 
lishment. If your head man is really 
faithful, it is wisdom never to interfere 
with him, and you are well-served just 
in proportion as you leave him to him- 
self. The following sketch will serve as 
an illustration of this principle, as well 
as show how warmly attached these East 
India servants often become to their em- 
ployers : 

During our first visit to Siam, when 
about to commence house-keeping in the 
eapital, I was standing one afternoon on 
the verandah of our new house, giving 
orders about the placing of some furni- 
ture, when a handsome and remarkably 
pleasant-looking Chinaman accosted me, 
and with the moet obsequious of Chinese 
saltams, inquired whether I wished to 
eugage a cook. He was dressed in sky- 
blue silk trowsers, gathered a-la-Chinoise, 
full around the waist, with a girdle, the 
ends of which were most elaborately em- 
broidered. His cambric jacket of spot- 
less white was fastened by small gold 
buttons extending from the throat to the 
hem, and from the wrist to the elbow. 
A broad-brimmed straw hat, beneath 
which was discernible the glossy black 
hair that braided in one long cue, extend- 
ed nearly to his feet, with stockings made 
of white long-cloth, and the clumsy silk 
shoe of his country, completed his taste- 
fa] though rather fantastic costume ; 
whilst with fan in one hand and account- 
book in the other, his easy carriage and 
graceful manners, he looked rather the 
perfect type of the Chinese gentleman 
than an aspirant for the honourable of- 
fice of cook! Misled by these indica- 
tions of rank, as well as from the diffi- 
culty of understanding the mongrel An- 
glo-Chinese dialect in which he addressed 
me, I supposed at first that I had misun- 
derstood him, and again inquired his 
business. It was now his turn to fail in 
comprehending, and mistaking my appa- 
rent lack of comprehension for real sus- 
picion as to his capability of filling the 
office for which he had applied, he pro- 
ceeded with a volubility that astonished 
me, interspersed with numberless pro- 
found salaams, to inform me that he was 





a perfect adept in all the mysteries of 
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the culinary art, that in English, French, 
American, Chinese, Bengal, and Malay 
cookery he was equally aw fait, and that 
if I saw fit to employ him, he would 
serve me most faithfully, and consecrate 
to me alone his “many and varied tal- 
ents’”—his “ heart’s devotion if requir- 
ed,” at the same time placing his joined 
hands over his heart, and bending for- 
ward in one long, low salaam till his head 
almost touched his knees. 

Amused at this rare specimen of Chi- 
nese blarney, I thought his character 
would be worth a study; and about to 
commence my first experiment in house- 
keeping in utter ignorance of the thou- 
sand mysteries of the domestic ménage, 
I deemed myself peculiarly fortunate in 
being able to appropriate such a treasure 
in the person of my head servant; and 
fully persualed that if he could work 
only half as well as he could talk, I 
should have little trouble in the superin- 
tendence of my household, I did not hesi- 
tate to engage him tocometome on the fol- 
lowing morning. My rejoicing was, how- 
ever, of short duration, for he had scarce- 
ly taken his departure before my friend 
Dr. J made his appearance, and hav- 
ing passed the Celestial on his way to my 
house, the doctor said to me, “I suppose 
Chek-Sau has been in to ask for employ- 
ment—of course you did not engage 
him.” “Of course I did,” was my re- 
ply; ‘“‘but why do you ask? He prom- 
ises very fairly, and I hope will perform 
quite as well ?” 

An-ominous shake of the head was the 
Dr.’s not very encouraging reply, and he 
then proceeded to inform me that my 
quondam acquaintance had been em- 
ployed at different times by every Euro- 
pean family in the place, merchants offi- 
cers, and missionaries, and that he had 
never stayed an entire month with any 
one. A very encouraging prospect truly 
for a novice house-keeper who was a 
stranger in the country, still uninitiated 
in its customs, and utterly ignorant of 
the vernacular. But what was to be 
done? The terrible Celestial had been 
positively engaged—my word could not 
be forfeited and there was no resource 
but to let him come—as he did, bright 
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and early the following morning. Having 
given no orders for the morning meal at 
home, we had expected to breakfast 
with a neighboring friend; but on en- 
tering the drawing-room at 9 o’clock, 
our cook elect made his appearance 
from the piazza, and with the most 
profound obeisance, informed us_ that 
breakfast was already served, and that, 
though the notice had been somewhat 
short, he ventured to hope the repast 
might prove not altogether unworthy of 
our reception. Savory odors were already 
greeting our olfactories from the open 
door of our pretty little breakfast parlor, 
on entering which, a repast that a king 
might have envied, served with the most 
faultless taste, and adorned with choicely 
arranged flowers, fair, fresh, and fragrant 
as the bright, glorious morning itself, in- 
vited our approach. There, in the hissing 
urns on the side table, were tea, and 
coffee, of such exquisite flavor and odor as 


’ one never meets save in the East—then 


as the covers were removed, our eyes 
were regaled by the sight of broiled 
chicken, sausages, pork chops served en 
papillote, builed eggs, omelots, and to 
crown all, the invariable accompaniment 
of an East India breakfast, rice and 
eurry—this rice, dry, light and spotless 
as a huge pile of fleecy snow just de- 
scended from the immaculate bosom of 
the heavens, of which (to borrow from 
the illustrious Shakspeare) “each par- 
ticular grain did stand on end”—and 
rich, golden curry, fresh, fragrant and 
tempting as were our fabled ambrosia 
daintily served to the gods themselves, 
All that the inventive genius of my 
accomplished cook, combined with the 
taste and skill for which his countrymen 
are so justly celebrated, could suggest, 
had been accomplished, and with such 
wondrously short notice, that I almost 
fancied ‘ the little people” had been at 
work, more especially as I had not yet 
learned the tithe of what my jewel of a 
cook could accomplish when he became 
really interested. But malgre this fair 
beginning, I could not but look forward 
with dread to the untried future, fancy- 
ing that like the deceitful calm before 
the volcanic eruption, this pleasant sur- 
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prise was but the prelude to some terrible 
outbreak. So with all possible expedi- 
tion, I gave the few orders that I deemed 
indispensable as to the number of ser- 
vants I wished engaged, the hours for 
the ordinary meals of every day, and 
the amount to be expended in the 
Bazaar; and then with no small tre- 
pidation, made my exit, almost hoping 
that something would occur during the 
day, to put it in my power to dismiss the 
much-dreaded Celestial. But no such 
pretext was afforded, and the next morn- 
ing, immediately after breakfast, my 
Chinaman, smooth, sleek and elegant as 
ever, again sought my presence, to render 
an account of the expenses of the past 
twenty-four hours, and receive his orders 
and funds for the next. This he did re- 
gularly at the same hour every day,—my 
orders, always few and briefly-worded, 
were obeyed to a nicety, the meals served 
as promptly as the old hall-clock pealed 
forth the hour, the cookery faultless, the 
other servants efficient and respectful, 
and the whole arrangements of the house 
ordered to perfection ; while I sat all day 
long in my quiet sanctum, poring over 
musty volumes with my quaint old 
teacher, and conning the mysteries of 
“kok, kuk, kak,” with no more concern 
about the arrangements of my table, 
than if I had been boarding within the 
marbled walls of the “St. Nicholas” of 
New York. So passed the first month, and 
the engagement with the Chek Sad was 
renewed for another—and so passed the 
second—and the third ; till years instead 
of months marked the length of his stay 
in our family ; and I had become so fully 
aware of his priceless value, that had he 
spoken of leaving, I shoukd certainly 
have found it necessary to ‘decline 
housekeeping” altogether. During all 
this long period, I had never found occa- 
sion to utter a single complaint; he was 
always prompt, faithful and attached; 
never hurried, yet always in time; his 
dishes evincing a careful attention to 
variety as well as the most faultless 
taste in seasoning and serving, yet his 
expenditures rather within than beyond 
my specified limit ; his accounts prompt- 
ly rendered every morning in writing, 
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and our tastes in every ‘particular care- 
fully studied and accommodated. 

I seldom saw him but once in the day, 
but if, from some unusual emergency, I 
chanced to call fur him at other hours, 
he was ready promptly to answer my 
eall, and always in the inimitable blue 
silk trowsers, embroidered girdle, and 
cambric jacket, neat and trim as if just 
starting for a merry-making, instead of 
being buried deep in the mysteries of the 
cuisine. If I expected ever so large a 
company of guests I had only to inform 
Chek Saf of the number, and all was 
sure to be ordered aright; or if they 
came unexpectedly just before meal time, 
a brief message to my invaluable cook 
was all the trouble their arrival occa- 
sioned me, without one fear that the 
dinner would prove either insufficient or 
-exhibit mortifying evidence of undue 
haste in its preparation. Ihave many a 
time had twenty or thirty friends invited 
to dine, and until seated at the head of 
my table, known as little of what was to 
compose the dinner as did my guests; 
nor yet was l ever in a single instance 
put to the blush for my house-keeping— 
if mine it could be called. 

On one occasion we happened to have 
an unusually large party of Americans 
assembled at Bangkok, and we deter- 
mined to keep “‘thanksgiving ” after the 
New England fashion, and to dine en 
famille all together. Rather exultant (I 
confess) in the superior qualifications of 
my cook, I petitioned for the privilege of 
preparing the banquet for the day, and it 
was quite as willingly accorded, espe- 
cially by those before whom rose the un- 
welcome shadows of incompetent ser- 
vants, halfprepared dishes and the Her- 
culean labors that in such cases devolve 
on the unfortunate mistress. So calling 
up my trusty Chinese, I explained (for 
by this time I had the language at my 
control, and could give utterance to my 
wishes) the manner of keeping “ thanks- 
giving” at home, and expressed my de- 
sire that he would do his very best to 
honor the occasion. Placing his hand on 
his heart (his invariable method of sig- 
nifying his fidelity and devotion) he 
bowed himself out ; and I, expecting my 





friends to spend the day with me, repaired 
to the drawing room to receive them, 
nothing doubting that their creature-com- 
fort would be well cared for, and fully 
assured that Chek Sad would ably sus- 
tain his own exalted reputation. Nor 
was I disappointed—at 6 o’clock some 
forty of us, including -the children, and 
several English friends whom we had in 
vited to join us, were seated around the 
board, as cheery and happy a company 
(exiles though we were) as one often sees 
at home or abroad. To my surprise, 
Chek Sai, cambric jacket, gold buttons, 
and all, was at the sideboard to superin- 
tend the carving, having, as I afterwards 
learned, left a brother-cook, hired at his 
own expense for the occasion, to send up 
from the kitchen, such after dishes as 
might be called for. First we had turtle, 
chicken, and bird’s nest soups—the latter 
prepared as only a Chinese can, and 
which was duly appreciated by even our 
American tastes. Then came fish in 
almost every variety, dressed and flavored 
to suit the veriest epicure ; but as tastes 
will differ, these choice preparations were 
rejected by some who had to waste time 
in toying with spoon or fork, while others 
more appreciative, devoured incredible 
quantities. After the fish, we were re- 
galed with a more varied course, consist- 
ing of pigs splendidly barbecued, a la 
Chinoise, standing on all-fours, with 
limes in their gaping jaws, and heads 
dressed in fantastic flowers formed of 
chillies, salad and celery—boned ducks 
and eapons a la Bengalee—pork and kid 
chops en papillote—fricasséed fowls— 
game of various kinds, stewed shrimps, 
baked lobster—and vegetables native and 
foreign in endless variety—nor must I 
forget the invariable after-piece of rice 
and curry. 

Then came Chek Saa’s massive desert, 
which to look at, would have puzzled 
even an epicure to guess in what quarter 
of the world he chanced to be dining ; for 
every country and clime seemed to have 
been ransacked to make up the curious 
medley. Short as was the notice I had 
given him, Chek SaG@ had found time to 
visit all the recently-arrived ships, and to 
procure from his brother-cooks in other 
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American and English families, whatever 
was rare and foreign. He had plum- 
puddings with genuine English sauce, 
pies made from squash grown on Connec- 
ticut soil, peaches brought in air-tight 
cans from the Empire State, erystalized 
pears grown in the Celestial Empire, lus- 
cious fruit-cake, to which the good “ Old 
Dominion” had contributed the flour, 
Scotland the butter, classical Greece the 
raisins and currants, Spain the citron, 
Arabia the almonds, and bright, beaute- 
ous Singapore the fairest gem of the 
ocean, the many fragrant spices; while 
the flowers that adorned the lofty pile, 
had been gathered that morning spark- 
ling with dewy gems, from my own beau- 
tevus parterre in the capital of ‘the 
sacred and great kingdom of Siam.” 
But most varied and curious of all was 
the confectionary ; and it was in this de- 
partment that my tasteful and ingenious 
cook had lavished forth with unsparing 
hand his own and his country’s resources, 
regardless alike of trouble and expense, 
whilst he fully vindicated the claim he 
had arrogated to himself on my first ac- 
quaintance, i. e., that the modes of cooke- 
ry practised in England, China, America, 
and every other country, were all equally 
familiar to him. 

Nothing was wanting save ice-cream, 
that which, in this intensely hot climate, 
would have been most acceptable of all; 
but as for want of ice, that was clearly 
impossible to be had, we made a virtue 
of a necessity, and consoled ourselves 
with the philosophical reflection, that the 
eating of ice-cream would be highly pre- 
judicial to health with the mercury stand- 
ing at 102° or 103° in the shade, and the 
blood, of course, heated proportionably. 

When Chek Sa had been in our employ- 
ment some three or four years, we had 
oceasion to be absent on a visit to Singa- 
pore, for six or eight consecutive months, 
and one of our American friends who 
knew how very highly we prized our 
cook, sent to beg the privilege of hiring 
him during our absence. Anxious to 
oblige my friend, I named the subject to 
Chek Sau; but he at first resolutely re- 
fused, and it was only on my assurance 
that I should esteem it a personal favor 


that he at length consented to go. With 
this understanding we took our departure 
for Singapore, and Chek Sat was the 
next day to be transferred from the post 
he had occupied so long and well, to the 
domicil of my friend, who was already 
rejoicing in expectarit enjoyment of such 
a treasure, in lieu of the awkward and 
uncouth Siamese who had hitherto presi- 
ded in her establishment. But alas! forthe 
vanity of human expectations—the lapse 
of only a few weeks brought me, among 
other letters from Bangkok, one from Chek 
Sat, and another from his new employer. 
The former assured me with many pro- 
testations of attachment, that he would 
do anything in reason to oblige me, but 
that not even to gratify me, could he con- 
sent to live with Mrs. , and that con- 
sequently he had left in utter disgust 
twenty-four hours after our departure. 
His employer’s letter stated that I was 
heartily welcome to my highly-prized 
cook thenceforth and forever, as she 
would not accept him as a gratuitous gift, 
and that she should certainly have dis- 
missed him at the close of the first day’s 
trial if he had not voluntarily resigned. 

This adventure made me more than 
ever curious to ascertain why Chek-Sau 
would serve us so faithfully, and yet no 
one else, and I determined if possible to 
solve the problem on my return to Bang- 
kok. My faithful cook was the first to 
meet us, and throwing himself at my 
feet, could utter only in a voice broken 
by tears and sobs, his heart-felt joy at 
our safe return. 

The next day I put the desired query, 
expressing at the same time, my astun- 
ishment at the strange phenomenon, and 
telling him also of the conversation be- 
tween Dr. J , and myself, on the day 
he was first engaged. ‘It is all true, 
ma’am, and yet there is nothing strange 
about it,” was his calm reply. “Iam, 
I know, perfect in my art—I have made 
cookery a study, and there are few, if 
any, who can surpass me in the subtle 
mysteries of my profession. Consequent- 
ly I do not like to be interferred with or 
taught by one far less skilful than my- 
self, how to manufacture a syllabub or 
custard, or be told the requisite quantity 
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of butter or sugar in compounding a 
cake. I am willing to be told what to 
do, but not how to do it, when I happen 
in that line to know more than my 
teachers. You have tacitly acknow- 
ledged my skill, and left me, without in- 
terference, to manage my own depart- 
ment; and I have repaid you by zeal, 
fidelity, and untiring devotion to your 
service. I saw that you trusted me— 
that you considered me capable of doing 
justice to your table, even when extra at- 
tention was called for; and your perfect 
trust has developed my talents, increased 
ten-fold my powers of invention, and at- 
tached me forever to your interests. On 
the contrary, Mrs. ——, and all the other 
ladies I have ever lived with, have dis- 
gusted me by interference, and I could 
not stoop to the indignity of being taught 
an act that I have studied all my life, by 
those who know really nothing about it. 
This, ma’am, is all I have to say—if you 
are satisfied with my poor services, and 
will condescend to retain me in yonr em- 
ploy, no effort on my part shall be want- 
ing to meet your approval or secure your 
interests,” 

So saying, with a perfect volley of sa- 
laams he bowed himself out, leaving me 
to ponder in immeasurable surprise his 
strange speech. 

Five years more passed away, with the 
chances and changes that ever follow in 
their wake: but with no shadow of 
change in the fidelity of my attached 
domestic, or of appreciation on my part 
of his valuable services; and then came 
our departure from our gorgeous eastern 
home for our own, our native land in the 
distant, west. Chek-Sai watched with 
sorrowful sadness the preparations for 
our long voyage, and for the first time 
since I had known him he looked moody 
and abstracted, often brushing from his 
manly face the unbidden tear, or turning 
aside to weep when our departure was 
alluded to. When the day came, he fol- 
lowed us to the wharf, handed our little 
ones into the boat, in which he had al- 
ready deposited his parting presents of 
cake, fruit, and sweetmeats enough for a 
six month’s voyage, and then bade us a 
tearful adieu, wishing us “a safe and 
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prosperous voyage, a pleasant re-union 
with our friends, and above all, a speedy 
return to Siam.” His last words, borne 
to us on the passing breeze, were, “make 
haste back, my honoured mistress; Chek- 
Sai never had a home till you came, and 
he will never have another till you re- 
turn.” 

Peace to thy memory, faithful servant! 
Long will thy fidelity be remembered, 
and thy whole-souled devotion, (which 
saved my inexperienced youth from so 
much of care, and made my eastern home 
so pleasant to me and mine,) be cherished 
in my heart of hearts, as among the most 
pleasant of the many precious reminis- 
cences that cluster around that far-off 
land. Peace to thee and thine, dwell se- 
renely in thy lowly cot under the cool 
shade of the friendly palm—and meet 
me at last in “‘ the better land.” 

Strange to say, among a people almost 
wanting in moral principle—dishonest, 
slothful, and often deceitful in the ex- 
treme—you may yet find the most at- 
tached and faithful domestics, those who 
would sooner receive an injury in their 
own persons than allow one to be in- 
flicted on their employers; and though 
cunning, crafty, and dishonest toward all 
others, yet toward those they serve, the 
most trust-worthy and devoted that can 
be imagined. This is, I suppose, in part 
owing to the fact that they esteem it an 
honor to be in the employ of the foreign- 
ers—still more to the circumstance that 
most of those who go to the East to re- 
side are newly married couples, who 
really knowing nothing of the details of 
domestic life, are glad, as in my own 
case, to veil their ignorance by non-inter- 
ference, a course which flatters the self- 
complacency of their employees, and 
leads them to put forth their very best 
efforts—but probably most of all is their 
fidelity secured by the system that has 
been adopted by Europeans all over the 
East, of making each servant responsible 
for whatever pertains to his particular 
department. Thus a dining-room ser- 
vant, on being taken into employ, is fur- 
nished with a written list of the number 
of table-cloths and napkins, of silver- 
spoons and forks, or the quantity of glass 
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and china of which he is to take charge, 
whilst the proprietor of the establish- 
ment retains a copy of the same. At 
each monthly settlement the head-servant 
with this list in hand, ascertains that all 
is right before he pays the wages, the 
man being held accountable for any miss- 
ing article, and by the laws of the coun- 
try compelled to make restitution. This 


’ of course keeps him honest in practice 


if not in principle: and knowing that if 
dismissed in disgrace, a “ character” 
cannot be obtained, without which it 
would be next to impossible to procure 
farther employment, he is ordinarily both 
careful and honest. Then too, as among 
our Southern servants, if treated kindly, 
they soon become warmly attached, and 
consider the honor and interests of their 
employers in every respect their own. 
On the whole, the East Indians make the 
most capable and trust-worthy servants 
I have ever known, not excepting even 
our attached domestics of the “Old Do- 
minion,” whom we Virginians pronounce 
decidedly the best in the world. 

European life in the East is indeed a 
strange affair, a medley of diverse cus- 
toms and a combination of often the most 
incongruous elements. You see on the 
one hand the battling for European man- 
ners and customs, that the love of home 
keeps always alive in the bosom of the 
wanderer; and on the other, the love of 
ease that a warm climate so easily engen- 
ders, leading to the adoption of oriental 
habits of luxury and effeminacy—east- 
ern etiquette, pomp, and parade com- 
bined with western gaiety and fondness 
for excitement—oriental lavishness tem- 
pered by European prudence—and east- 
ern magnificence of costume, designed 
evidently to display the wealth of the 
owner, regulated by the Anglo-Saxon’s 
genuine good taste, and his higher appre 
ciation of the truly beautiful in nature 
and art. 

The rapidity with which fortunes are 
amassed in India, doubtless also exerts 
its influence; and the splendid tables, 
costly equipages, and gorgeous style of 
living maintained by European merchants 
and officers in the East, are scarcely sur- 
passed by those of the native princes 
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themselves, though the particular style 
of living is of course regulated by the 
national usages of their own country. 

From all the English cantonments, a 
gun is fired at five o’clock, which within 
the tropics is before Aurora’s faintest 
dawn becomes visible in the east, yet you 
never think of sleeping after gun fire. 
Ere your eyes are fairly open, your ser- 
vant hands you a cup of fragrant Mocha, 
made a la Napoleon, and a cracker, in- 
forming you at the same time that your 
palanquin awaits your pleasure. You 
swallow the delicious beverage hot 
enough to make you do penance for the 
next half hour, and still half asleep, 
throw around you a sort of loose undress, 
significantly known in the East as an 
“over-all,” which is kept expressly for 
this morning use. You then jump into 
your palanquin, which starts instanter, 
pony, syce and all evidently impatient to 
be gone. For a couple of hours you are 
whirled rapidly on over smooth roads, 
through spice plantations, groves of cit- 
ron, orange and mango, and amid beds 
of brilliant flowers, spangled with the 
bright, pearly drops of morning dew, 
whilst birds carol sweetly their cheery 
notes, and all nature in that glorious 
clime, is redolent with freshness and 
fragrance. 

You are awake now—Somnus is effec- 
tually dethroned, and every sense is alive 
to the untold enjoyment of a morning 
within the tropics. The balmy air comes 
freighted with fragrant aromas, in which 
the perfumed breath of citron, nutmeg, 
olive and orange are delicately mingled, 
and the pure, cool breeze of the dewy 
morning seems to infuse new life and 
vigor into the system, relaxed by the in- 
tense heat of the previous day, whilst 
the eye revels with untold delight, in the 
thousand gorgeous pictures of an oriental 
landscape. About seven you return home, 
take a cold bath, and make your toilet 
for breakfast, which comes about half- 
past nine or ten. During the absence of 
the family for the morning ride, every 
room in the house has been thrown open, 
cooled, and put in order, and by the time 
you return every window and door has 
been carefully shut to exclude the too 
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ardent glances of old Sol, and they are 
kept closed till after sunset, when all are 
again thrown open, and in many cases 
are left so during the whole night. Owing 
to the very heavy dews in South Eastern 
Asia, the nights are generally cool, so 
that by admitting the night air and care- 
fully excluding that of the day, the 
houses are kept passably comfortable, 
whilst without these precautions life 
could scarcely be supported by a for- 
eigner. After breakfast the business of 
the day begins—merchants repair to their 
“ godowns,”’ (stores,)—professional men 
to their offices and studios—and the ladies 
to their drawing-rooms, carriages, or 
whatever happens to be the reigning 
pastime. Lunch, consisting of tea, fruits, 
and delicate cake and sweetmeats, with 
the occasional addition of wine and ale, 
comes at half-past one, and then follows 
the invariable afternoon siesta. No- 
where in the East are foreigners to be 
seen, either for business or pleasure, be- 
tween the hours of two and four, P. M.; 
and the custom being universal, you feel 
perfectly secure of interruption, and at 
liberty to enjoy the full benefit of dis- 
habille during the two most oppressive 
hours of the day, even if you do not care 
to sleep. At four a cold bath is taken, 
after which you make a complete toilette 
for the evening, and are thereby refreshed 
to enter upon its duties or enjoy its plea- 
sures. At five the evening drive occurs ; 
everybody goes out in buggies and pal- 
anquins, in full dress, and you thus spend 
very pleasantly, something more than an 
hour, half the time in a rapid drive on 
some of the public roads, and the re- 
mainder in slowly walking the horses up 
and down the esplanade or some such 
place of fashionable resort. You thus 
enjoy the pleasure of seeing and being 
seen, have an occasional chit-chat with 
your friends en passant, discuss the news 
of the day, pass comments on each other’s 
dress or equipage, and go home a little 
after six prepared to do full justice to 
the rich and varied delicacies with which 
an oriental dinner-table fairly groans. 
This is the principle meal of the day, 
taken late and leisurely on account of the 
intense heat of the climate, and occupy- 
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ing, as it often does, two or three hours, 
it is made not less an intellectual and so- 
cial banquet, than the means of admin- 
istering to the proper necessities of the 
outer man. 

Immediately after returning to the 
drawing rooms, very strong coffee, in 
tiny cups of porcelain, is passed around, 
and with a few sips of this fragrant bev- 
erage, ends the eating and drinking of ° 
the day. The hours till midnight are 
spent socially in conversation, music, and 
other pastimes, regulated by the special 
tastes and proclivities of each, but never 
in business of any kind, for which indeed 
the late and hearty dinner renders one 
altogether unfit. At twelve, after another 
cold bath, all resign themselves again to 
the arms of the rosy god, to sleep (unless 
hindered by musquitorial concerts and 
visitations of the east wind) till the morn- 
ing gun-fire, which booming over the 
hills, suddenly dispels the bright visions 
of fairy land, in which the soft senses 
may have been roaming, and wakes the 
sleeper to the not less brilliant realities 
of life in this glorious land. 

This is the general routine of every- 
day life among the wealthy class of Eu- 
ropean residents, and nearly all are 
wealthy or become such in a few years. 
I remember the case of a druggist at 
Singapore, which forcibly illustrates the 
rapidity with which fortunes are amassed. 

He was a young married man, of but 
medium talents, and told me himself, 
that when he sailed for the East, he had 
to leave his wife behind simply for want 
of funds to pay her passage, and that his 
entire stock in trade consisted of but £50 
worth of medicines. On his arrival at 
Singapore, he rented a small store on the 
public square, in which he compounded 
and sold his medicines by day, and slept 
by night, for the whole of the first year. 
But during this time he netted enough to 
pay in advance a year’s rent for a larger 
store, and several pleasant rooms to live 
in, besides remitting funds to his wife 
sufficient to pay her passage out, to pur- 
chase for them both a handsome outfit, 
and an additional supply of drugs for his 
store. Ten years later, he had one of 
the largest and handsomest stores in 
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Singapore, with an immense run of cus- 
tom, his dwelling (a princely one in the 
most fashionable portion of the town) 
was magnificently furnished, his table 
supplied with every luxury that wealth 
could procure; he kept three carriages 
and a host of servants, his wife and five 
children were splendidly attired every 
day, he entertained like a prince, gave 
liberally to the poor, and owned in addi- 
tion to his town residence and store, one 
of the finest spice plantations on the is- 
land, on which he had erected an elegant 
cottage ornée, as an occasional resort for 
himself and family during sickly sea- 
sons. 


This was no uncommon case—mer- 
chants expect to amass a fortune and be 
able to retire from business in about ten 
years, and unless specially unfortunate 
in their investments, their expectations 
are ordinarily realized. 


Life in such a climate has of course its 
peculiar trials and inconveniences; but 
it has also many enjoyments and luxuries. 
You have not so much society as at home, 
but what you have, is ordinarily of the 
best kind—all are travellers, all educa- 
ted, and to a considerable extent of re- 
fined sympathies and intellectual tastes. 
All too, are far from home, strangers in 
a strange land, and as such bound to 
each other by the strongest cords of affec- 
tion. Worshipping the same God, speak- 
ing the same language, and wearing the 
same national costume, forms a three-fold 
bond of union among that Babel of dia- 
lects which greets the ear on every side, 
the thousand fantastic garbs that distin- 
guish every petty tribe from the surround- 
ing ones, and above all, the innumerable 
systems of idol worship that so pain the 
thinking mind, and call forth the most 
earnest commiseration of the Christian 
heart; whilst political differences and 
religious sectarianism, the two grand 
barriers to perfect union of thought and 
feeling at home, are almost unknown in 
India. The great Dr. Morrison used to 
say jocosely, that neither had ever been 
known to survive a voyage around the 
Cape of Good Hope, and I believe it is 
literally true. There, every man who 


speaks your language you greet as a bro- 
ther, and you are often more glad to see 
one who simply comes from England or 
America, than at home you would be to 
welcome the return of your next door 
neighbor from a five years’ cruise. Then 
the unhealthiness of the climate makes 
life in India a constant battling with dis- 
ease—a desperate effort to rob death of 
the victims he is ever on the alert to 
claim—thus giving life a frailty and 
doubtfulness of tenure, that but add to 
its sweetness, and clothe it in the persons 
of ourselves and our friends, with a 
charm a thousand times more precious 
and endearing than elsewhere exists. 
We gaze with ten-fold delight on the fra- 
gile flower, that may wither in all its 
glorious freshness before the noon-day 
sun has drank up from its pure petals 
the bright, pearly drops of morning dew ; 
and when the life of some loved one is 
given back as it were from the portals of 
the tomb, can we wonder that joy and 
affection, with an intenseness unknown 
in more favored climes, should hover 
round the lip, that faint as the first open- 
ing ray of morning twilight, seems for a 
time to mock our hopes, till suddenly it 
gleams forth in the glorious radiance of 
the morning sun, more bright, more ra- 
diantly joyous for the clouds that re- 
cently obscured it. Then too where all 
are exiles from “ father-land”—far from 
their childhood’s homes, ever brighter 
and dearer as the wanderer recedes, they 
become so unspeakably dear to each 
other, that when one from the little band 
is snatched away, all mourn a friend, a 
brother beloved. It is this doubtless that 
gives to the friendships formed in a for- 
eign land, their peculiar nearness and in- 
tenseness, and which sheds around life 
in India a halo of light that must be ex- 
perienced to be understood. 


We may suppose too that the glorious 
brightness of every thing around, gives 
vividness to the fancy, and clothes as in 
a world of light, each passing vision of 
wondrous beauty, intensifying the capac- 
ity for enjoyment, as well as adding gor- 
geousness and glory to each enchanting 
view :— 
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Old Sol himself athwart that sky, 

More brightly throws his burning rays, 
As summer breezes softly sigh, 

And night her parting devoirs pays. 


The Crescent Moon, night’s beauteous 
queen, 
More warmly yields her loving light, 
As shining wreaths of gold are seen, 
That quite bedazzle mortal sight. 


Tell not of starry wonders seen 
In Northern, frosty atmosphere, 
The gorgeous Southern Cross, I ween 
More brightly beams in skies more clear. 


So softly blooms the wild flower there, 
Beneath those ever-burning skies ; 

Whilst on the balmy, fragrant air 
Each gorgeous-tinted insect flies. 


Myrtle and rose, and jasmine sweet, 
In richer, warmer colors glow, 
And spicy breezes ever greet 
Your ’wildered senses as you go. 


The orange tree, whose fragrant breath 
On every passing zephyr’s borne, 

Yields not alone the perfumed leaf, 
But fairest flowers its stem adorn. 


What would you more with which to 
crown 
Your summer queen or gentle bride, 
Than orange wreath or rose half blown, 
Glittering with dew at even-tide ? 


Yet one there is more gorgeous sure, 
“The flower that seeks to hide its 
smell,” * 
But twilight opes its petals pure, 
With fragrance rare its buds to swell. 


And birds, with varied plumage gay, 
More bright, more brilliant far than ours, 
Their court to every loit’rer pay, 
From tree, and nook, and sheltered 
bow’rs. 
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Yet in that fabled land of light, 
And sunny skies, and gorgeous scenes, 
Shines woman first, of all most bright, 
Most beauteous in that land of dreams. 


Fairer than glad Aurora’s dawn, 
Or starry gems of eventide, 

Gilding with brightness all her own, 
What e’er may chance to rest beside. 


“Sister of Sol,” tT we well may call 
Her, with radiant lustre bright; 

While from those orbs of dazzling hue 
Shines something of an angel’s light. 


More deeply dark than midnight storm, 
Brighter than lightning’s glance their 
flash— 
Winged messengers of love they come, 
Or seething hate to tempter rash. 


Fair index of the soul, they shine 
With heaven-born glory ever bright, 
And show a nature erst divine, 
Too dazzling far for mortal sight. 


What flower so fragrant, bud so fair, 
As she, the brightest of them all ? 

A jewel choice, in casket rare, 
And blushing fruit that may not pall. 


Without that bud of fragrance fair, 
How cheerless e’en that land of light, 
But for this treasured jewel rare, 
How poor with all its joys so bright ! 


Reigned she not Goddess in those lands, 
Not oft beyond the seas we'd roam, 
*Mid cloudless skies and burning sands, 

To find a gorgeous eastern home. 


But with her tender love to bless 
Man’s lot, his cup with joy to fill, 
E’en nature wears a holier dress— 
Birds, flowers, and stars new sweets 
distil. 


Cuarteston, 8. C., Feb. 13th, 1858. 


> 





* The dank-sawn-cline, a species of tube-rose, which opens like the bride-like moon- 


creeper and night-blooming cereus, just at night-fall, when its delicate fragrance is dif- 


fused far and wide. The natives of the East suppose it one of the chosen attendants of 


the moon, and they have many fanciful legends illustrative of this superstition. 


AUTHOR. 


t “Sister of the Sun” is one of the many fanciful epithets applied in the East, to those 


specially beautiful or fascinating —AvTHoR. 


















NABEC: AN ARAB LEGEND.* 


BY AMIE, 


Fleet are the steeds of the Arab bands, 
That wander over the trackless sands, 
"Neath the fervid splendors of Eastern lands. 


And dearer than groves of myrrh untold, 
Or Bagdad’s treasures of jewels and gold, 
The fiery horsemen their proud steeds hold. 


An envious Bedouin, by princely bribe, 
Had sought a steed from an alien tribe— 
But Nabec heeded not fortune nor gibe. 


His camels, his riches, a glittering store, 
Were spurned like sand from the desert floor— 
The wealth of the Emir had moved no more. 


White as a cloud where the moonlight lies, 
Lustrous and dark were its tender eyes— 
Less fiery and fleet the Simoon flies. 


Like the palm, green-fringing the desert’s hem, 
O’ertopped by its verdurous diadem,— 
Base envy was crowned by stratagem. 


With face disfigured by subtle dyes, 
In aged penury’s piteous guise, 
The highway echoed bold Daher’s sighs— 


For Nabec came on his milk-white steed, 
Swift as the lightning’s arrowy speed— 
But pausing, twas one to hear and heed. 


“Three days have I passed in this wilderness, 
Unfed, unsheltered, in keen distress— 
Have pity, and Allah will richly bless.” 


“Mount thou behind me,” good Nabec said— 
“Come share my tent, and pipe, and bread” — 
But the wily beggar’s strength forbade! 


Then swift alighting, in painful haste 
The palsied burden with care he placed 
In the saddle his own lithe limbs had graced. 


When lo! transformed to his wildered eyes, 
This taunt unraveled the beggar’s sighs— 
“Thus I, bold Daher, have gained my prize!” 


Swift as a flash of Auroral light, 
The wily Bedouin had sped from sight, 
But Nabec arrested his rapid flight. 
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*From a prose narration given by M. de Lamartine in his “ Voyage en Orient.” 
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“ Allah is just! 


Frank Lee’s Engagement. 


His will be done! 






May thy tent be pitched in calm and sun, 


When regally in his virtue’s pride, 
The noble Nabec thus replied— 


But tell no man how the prize was won.” 


“And wherefore ?’’—the crafty Daher cried— 


“Lest the deep baseness of thy deed 


Should turn him away from the suppliant’s need, 


And suffering worth unsolaced plead!” 


By quick remorse to justice stung, 


From the coveted steed the Bedouin sprung, 


Round Nabec, meekly, his arms were flung. 


All envious passion fled his breast; 


Three suns beheld him Nabec’s guest, 


And love fraternal the parting blessed. 





What I am going to relate is not very 
startling or “ thrilling” as the minor crit- 
ics say ; but it is substantially true, and 
may interest the lovers of that species of 
writing. 

Frank Lee was a fine young fellow, who 
had lately commenced the practice of law 
in our city :—and after filing quite a re- 
spectable number of “declarations” in 
the courts, the youthful barrister, follow- 
ing the wont of his guild in all ages, had 
made another species of declaration to a 
young lady whose name was Miss Ellen 


Orsin: and it was soon understood that. 


himself and the damsel, who was of the 
highest fashion, were duly engaged to be 
married, 

One afternoon about dusk, Frank care- 
fully locked his office, and sought the 
bachelor lodgings of his friend Tom 
Wellsby. Tom had lately returned from 
Europe—was an extremely handsome 
dandy of twenty-eight or thirty—and 
possessed all those elegancies of manner 
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A CHAPTER FROM REAL LIFE. 





which I am told characterize invariably 
the travelled man. 

“Delighted to see you, Frank,” was 
the salutation of Mr. Tom Wellsby, as he 
half rose from the sofa, upon which he 
had been lying, wrapped in an elegant 
silk dressing gown and extended his hand, 
“but what in the world are you doing 
with that immense comfort around your 
neck ?” 

“TI take the night train down home, 
where I shall be for a week or two,” was 
the young man’s reply, as he lit a cigar, 
“and I have a favor to ask of you before 
I go.” 

* It is granted.” 

“That’s like a real friend Tom—and 
T’ll conceal nothing. You must know 
then that 1 am engaged”— 

“ Ah! yes—and you wish me”— 

“To attend in my place, during my 
absence.” 

‘‘ Nothing will give me more pleasure, 
my dear boy—pray who is it?” 
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“ Miss Ellen Orsin.” 

“ Ah !|—a young lady of the best style 
I think, and rich.” 

“ Yes, very sprightly too, and you will 
not have a disagreeable time.” 

Mr. Wellsby nodded, and said : 

“That makes no difference, Frank—but 
even at the risk of appearing both vain 
and presumptuous, I must be permitted 
to make a single observation.” 

“T listen.” 

‘* Women are strange creatures,” con- 
tinued Mr. Tom Wellsby, smoothing his 
graceful moustache with a foppish air, 
“ and it is impossible to count upon them. 
Don’t be angry—but are you quite at 
ease in trusting your lady-love to me? 
Suppose she falls in love with me—or re- 
versing the idea, suppose I fall in love 
with her ?” 

Frank Lee smiled, and replied : 

“T’m not at all afraid.” 

“We can’t calculate certainly upon 
women—they are so capricious.” 

**Do you think so? But I am willing 
to risk the chance.” 

“ Very well, Frank, it is at your peril. 
My friendship for you will make it quite 
impossible for me to become enamored of 
Miss Ellen, and run against you: honor 
bright, and there’s not a particle of dan- 
ger there. But women have a ridiculous 
preference for men of my style, you see 
I’m thinking aloud, and if your lady-love 
forgets you, don’t come here and murder 
me.” 

“ Again, I am willing to risk it,” Frank 
said laughing, as he gazed at the inimita- 
bly foppish Mr. Tom Wellsby, “so it’s 
all agreed, and I must get on.” 

The young men then shook hands, and 
separated. 

Frank Lee remained absent for three 
weeks, and on his return looked decidedly 
gloomy. One morning he looked gloomier 
still, as he perused a letter which his ser- 
vant brought from the post-office. He 
read the letter again—folded it carefully, 
placed it in a drawer, and then rising, 
began to pace up and down his office, 
buried it seemed in absorbing and sor- 
rowful reflection. 

He was interrupted by the entrance of 
Tom Wellsby, who was clad in the height 
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of the fashion, and carried his whalebone 
cane, with exquisite grace as he strolled 
along. 

“Ah! you’ve returned have you, 
Frank ?” he said; ‘I’m glad of it, and I 
give up my charge.” 

“Have you fallen in love with her?” 
said the young man with an uneasy 
laugh, which was plainly forced, “ wiy 
something must have happened, for you 
really are blushing Tom.” 

“‘ Pshaw !” replied Mr. Wellsby, “how 
can you make such a charge against me, 
don’t you know I rouge, as they do in 
Paris ?” 

‘‘And you return me my—my lady- 
love, heart-whole ?” 

“Quite,” replied Mr. Wellsby, with a 
sigh and an undeniable constraint of man- 
ner, “she is really delightful—but I can’t 
stop now—lI’ve an engagement. Call 
soon, my dear Frank—delighted to see 
you.” 

And Mr. Wellsby hastened out without 
giving his friend time to reply. Frank 
gazed after him in silence for some mo- 
ments: then going into his chamber, 
which adjoined the office, he made a rapid 
toilet, and hastened to the fine mansion 
of Mr. Orsin, 

Miss Ellen sent word that she was en- 
gaged—would Mr. Lee please excuse her? 
The young fellow gazed at the servant 
with perfect bewilderment, and was only 
awaked from his reverie of surprise, so to 
speak, by the closing door. Then with 
an up and down movement of the head, 
he retreated, and soon regained his office. 

On the next morning, he called again: 
Miss Ellen regretted that she was indis- 
posed—a violent headache must be her 
excuse for not seeing Mr. Lee. 

“Very well,” said the young man com- 


pressing his lips, ‘to-morrow shall ter- . 


minate the affair.” 

And duly on the next day he made his 
decisive trial. This time Miss Ellen was 
“not at home,” and her visitor bowed 
calmly with the air of a man who is not 
at all astonished. He walked ten paces, 
and then quickly turned his head, fixing 
his eyes upon a window which he knew 
to be that of the young lady’s chamber. 
As he did so, a corner of the gauze cur- 
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tain fell, and an arm witha bracelet upon 
the wrist was quickly withdrawn. Now 
this bracelet was a turquoise which Frank 
had presented to Miss Ellen. 

The young man went without a word 
to the lodgings of Mr. Tom Wellsby, and 
his visit seemed to disconcert that gen- 
tleman greatly. 

“Why, how goes it Frank!” he said, 
pointing to a cigar; “‘haven’t seen you 
for three days. Where have you been ?” 
he added avoiding his friend’s eye. 

“Calling upon Miss Orsin,’”’ was Frank’s 
reply, as he declined the cigar. 

“Ah! calling upon Miss Orsin, eh? 
not upon Ellen?” was Mr. Wellsby’s 
rather uneasy question. 

“I say Miss Orsin,” replied Frank, 
‘because having made three visits, and 
found myself turned away at the thresh- 
old, I can no longer count the young lady 
as one of my friends.” 

“‘ Ah! is it possible,” said Tom Wells- 
by, coloring with pleasure, “ but really, 
Frank, that is shameful.” 

** Yes —perhaps.” 

“ And I’ll tell you what is more shame- 
ful still!” cried Tom, throwing aside his 
dressing gown, and rising suddenly, “ I'll 
make a clean breast of it, Frank! and 
acknowledge my disgrace! I have been 
a false friend! I have betrayed my trust! 
I have gone, day after day, and looked 
into those dangerous eyes, and played my 
airs and graces, like a miserable sham 
gentleman! and made your sweetheart 
forget you—give you up for a fellow that’s 
not one tenth as worthy of respect! I 
say I’ve acted like a scoundrel—that I 
have no respect for myself—that this lady 
loves me, and I love her, there it is! I’ve 
talked it out! miserable humbug that I 
am! and if you wish, you may take that 
stick and cane me as I deserve!” 

The honest fop had quite forgotten his 
drawl and languor—hbis eyes flashed, and 
his form grew straight and manly, as he 
gazed with a color in his cheeks upon his 
injured friend. 

Frank Lee remained silent, however, 
concealing his thoughts perfectly beneath 
a calm and thoughtful mask. 

“You don’t answer me!” said Tom 
Wellsby, passing from shame to anger, 
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“I suppose you despise me too much! 
I’ve made an honest confession—I’li never 
go near her again—if after that you are 
not satisfied, you may do as you please!” 

“‘My dear Tom,” said his friend, look- 
ing at the irate countenance, with a smile 
which gradually expanded and illumina- 
ted his whole face, ‘I don’t answer be- 
cause I really am at a loss for words to 
express my admiration of your honesty, 
and my obligations to you, for what you 
have done.” 

“ Obligations!” cried Mr. Wellsby. 

“ Listen now,” said his friend with a 
calm smile, “and you will not find my 
explanation a difficult one. I came to 
town last year from the country, leaving, 
among other persons, a young lady of 
seventeen, with whom I was brought up, 
and who was my cousin. I thought I 
only loved her as my cousin—this little 
Carrie—and I almost forgot her. I saw 
Miss Ellen Orsin, and her vivacity, grace, 
and fashion, to be honest, made me be- 
lieve that I had found at last my proper 
wife. I paid my addresses—was accept- 
ed—and then waked up to find that the 
only woman I really loved was my cou- 
sin. I shrunk from uttering a whisper 
of this, however, to Ellen, and you may 
fancy my position. To marry a woman 
I did not love, or say to her that I loved 
another and could not love her, in spite 
of our engagement: that was simply my 
choice of courses. Do you see now what 
my artifice meant? I wished to give 
Miss Orsin an opportunity of changing 
her mind—of discarding me—I thought 
of you, and I came to you. I went away 
and found that I loved my cousin more 
even than I had ever dreamed, and that 
she loved me! Do you recollect coming 
to. see me upon my return? Well you in- 
terrupted me nearly in my perusal of a 
letter from Carrie, which betrayed the 
innocent secret of her heart more power- 
fully than a thousand protestations! From 
that moment I was wretched, thinking of 
my engagement, and I was overjoyed at 
the three refusals of Miss Ellen to see 
me! You complete my joy—thanks, 


thanks! Tom, for throwing yourself into 
the breach; and so, every one shall have 
his own, and be a married man !” 
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Mr. Frank Lee’s laugh was echoed by 
that of Mr. Tom Wellsby, who although 
somewhat mortified at having been thus 
made an instrument of, was far too much 
overjoyed to find fault. 

The friends were married on the same 
night, and soon afterwards Frank pre- 
sented Mrs. Lee to Mrs. Wellsby. 


“I don’t wonder at your preference,” 
whispered Mrs, Ellen Wellsby, with a 
smile to Frank. 

“‘ Nor I at your’s!” was Frank’s reply, 
accompanied by a gallant bow. But he 
never told her of his artifice. 


April, 1858. 





THE MARTYR MISSIONARIES OF FUTTEHGURRH. 


The missionaries who escaped from Futtehgurrh were seized on the Ganges and exe- 
cuted on the plains before Cawnpore by the command of Nena Sahib. 


Oh! the dismal tales of slaughter 
That are borne across the Sea! 

Oh! the blood-red bolts of carnage! 
Oh! the Sepoy mutiny! 

Every fireside group has heard it, 
How the dusky demons, wild, 

Butchered tender maid and matron, 
Butchered sire and prattling child. 


Ah! the heart reels sick and gasping, 
And the strongest nerves grow weak, 
At the tales of fiendish wassail 
Which all lips abhor to speak. 
Who shall shield the high-born lady ? 
Who shall save the sweet-lipped maid? 
Who shall snatch the laughing infant 
From the sabre’s blood-stained blade? 


Like a Spirit stooping earthward 


To avenge soul-blighting wrong, 

See brave Havelock sweep to rescue 
With an arm as whirlwind strong, 
Through deep pools of blood he dashes, 
And the cravens gnaw the dust, 
While his cry rings o’er the battle, 

“God—the Mighty—is our trust.” 


Ah! too late! too late! Brave chieftain, 

Sheathe your blade, and curb your steed! 
For the holy hearts of Cawnpore 

Beat no more—no more shall bleed. 
Shade your eyes, O, valorous soldiers, 

Sick at heart, brains wild with pain; 
For the burning eye of Heaven, 


Seeing, would dissolve in rain. 
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Oh! the wail for woman’s beauty! 
Oh! the wail for woman’s worth! 
Shout it, shout it, till its numbers 
Stir the myriad nerves of earth! 
Let the snowy Doric columns 
With a clinging wealth of bloom, 
Rear a temple whose pure altars 
Shall commemorate their doom. 






Brethren, Christians, by that mercy 
That has raised your eyes on high, 

Weep for those who sowed for Jesus 
’Neath the burning Indian sky. 

Weep for those who in the morning 
Scattered seed amid the dew, 

Hoping ’neath the moon to gather 

Precious sheaves of grain though few. 


PRAISE 


ee 


Ah! the fatal plains of Cawnpore, 
When the trump of God shall call 
All the dead to rise, your drama 
Will the stoutest hearts appal. 
When you render up to Heaven 
Those whose life-blood wet your sod, 
Oh! the lightnings, thunderings, voices, 
From the awful throne of God! 
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All the angels will shrink backward 
When those dual lines arise, 

And the blood-drenched Sepoys twixt them, 
Hell reflected in their eyes; 


oat 


And the flaming bolts of carnage, 

And the bleeding dead supine. 
Shame! They left their home to bring you 
Messages of love divine. 


Scarce two summers, o’er the ocean 
To the land of spice and gold, 
Balmy breezes gently wafting 
Bore them, heroes true and bold. 
Strong-nerved men and lily women 
Sought a new, wild world of souls. 
Now the spice-airs blow above them 
Where the sacred, Ganges rolls. 





Christian mothers, gather cypress! 
Christian maidens, scatter flowers! 
Ring, wild bells! resound their praises 

In melodious, rhythmic showers. 

All the golden gates have opened, 
Harps are trembling to their songs, 
Why then weep? Sure God is mighty 

To avenge his people’s wrongs. 





Hawrtuorn, Va. 

































The death of the Reverend Dr. Samunn 
Gitman of South Carolina, which took place 
on the 9th of February, has not only 
plunged in grief the whole community in 
which he lived, but has awakened a feel- 
ing of the deepest sorrow in the hearts of 
many who knew and loved him, in other 
parts of the country. To us the sad intel- 
ligence came with sudden and startling 
force, for we had looked forward to the 
pleasure of seeing him in Richmond, on 
his return from that journey to Massachu- 
setts which was destined to be the last he 
should ever perform. On his way through 
Virginia he had designed to pass a night 
in our city, but a railway detention ren- 
dered this impracticable, and the next 
thing we heard of him was that, far away 
from his loved and loving flock in Charles- 
ton, the good shepherd had been called to 
the green pastures and the still waters of 
the land of eternal repose. The sole al- 
.leviation of the anguish occasioned by this 
mournful event was found in the fact that 
he died beneath the roof of his son-in-law, 
and that his last hours were soothed by the 
gentlest ministrations of love. 

The proper tributes have been rendered 
to the faithful clergyman and the valued 
citizen, by those who sat under his pas- 
toral teachings, and who admired the 
beauty of his daily walk and conversation 
in that city of the South, where for nearly 
forty years he gave so beautiful example 
of truthfulness and Christian virtue. For 
ourselves, we can never forget a sweet 
Sabbath afternoon, years ago, when we 
heard from his lips the truths of religion, 
as he was accustomed to expound them in 
the modest house of prayer which for so 
long a time had been associated with his 
labours. His voice will no longer be heard 
there, but his memory will linger like some 
unforgotten hymn of praise, through long 
succeeding Sabbaths, to mingle with the 
solemnities of worship, when those who 
knew him meet together around the altar, 
and will be transmitted to their descen- 
dants as a precious inheritance. 

Dr. Gilman was a man of high literary 
culture, and his contributions to Southern 
letters have a permanent value. As a 
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critic, he was candid and just without 
severity, rebuking flippancy and preten- 
sion with earnest but gentle remonstrance, 
and gladly recognising the dawnings of 
genius wherever its day-spring might ap- 
pear. He wrote poetry as an exercise 
rather than with any desire to win the 
laurel; indeed, poetry was but the flower- 
ing out of his nature, which seemed as 
natural in him as the bursting of a rose. 
Yet his rhythmical efforts were as remark- 
able for their strength as for their grace, 
and glowed with the fire of a vital patriot- 
ism. It is, indeed, with a sad heart that 
we here record our conviction that in his 
death the South has lost one of her bright- 
est ornaments, and that we have lost one 
of the truest and best of friends. 

In offering this humble and unaffected 
tribute to the venerable man who had 
nearly completed the three score years and 


ten of mortal life, we are reminded of 


another melancholy duty which remains 
to us, of chronicling the death of one who 
has passed away just as he had reached the 
half-way point of our allotted existence. 
Hewry A. Wasuineroy, the profound scholar, 
the valuable public servant, the Christian 
gentleman, is no more. No man ever lived 
under a sterner sense of duty than he, no 
inheritor of a great name ever wore it 
more worthily, few have borne acute and 
long protracted suffering with greater forti- 
tude or a sweeter serenity of temper. For 
many months previous to his decease, Mr. 
Washington had been stretched on the bed 
of illness, and thereby incapacitated wholly 
for the discharge of his duties in the Chair 
he filled in the College of William and 
Mary, and it was a mysterious dispensation 
by which accident terminated his life just 
as the hopes of his friends had revived for 
his permanent recovery. But the ways of 
the Almighty are indeed inscrutable. 

As aman of intellect, we do not hesitate to 
characterize Henry A. WASHINGTON among 
the first minds of his age, and we feel «s- 
sured that had his life been spared, he 
would not have failed to leave behind him 
some imperishable contribution to the 
literature of his country. The few essays 
which he gave to the public have nothing 
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ephemeral in their nature, and will fur- 
nish the future historian with much that is 
suggestive in considering the society of 
the present day. 

Light lie the turf on the ashes of the 
gifted and the early-lost! 





We have recently had the pleasure of 
welcoming to our sanctum an honoured 
brother. of the guild of literature, in the 
person of Charles Mackay, Esq., of Lon- 
don, so well known as the Editor of the 
Illustrated News, and as the author of many 
tender and stirring lyrics which have 
touched and cheered the heart of England 
and America. The most striking charac- 
teristic of Mr. Mackay’s verses is their hu- 
manity—he sings for the humble cottager 
and for the high-born of his native land ; 
in all ranks of society wherever the Eng- 
lish language is spoken, his songs stir the 
depths of feeling because they embody in 
their simple but beautiful measures the oft- 
repeated line of Terence which declares 
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that nothing human can be alien to the 
manly bosom. As a lecturer, Mr. Mackay 
pleases by the earnestness and entire ab- 
sence of pretension with which, in words 
the most beautiful and appropriate, he 
gives out his thoughts; and as a man he 
wins the respect of all who meet him by 
the sincerity and guilelessness of his na- 
ture. We trust Mr. Mackay’s visit to 
America may prove as agreeable to him 
as it has been to the thousands who have 
attended his lectures, and we feel assured 
that he will carry back to his crowded 
and noisy London the pleasing conscious- 
ness that the songs he sends forth from 
that distant metropolis will come like birds 
across the wave to gladden the lovers of 
poetry through fifteen degrees of latitude 
in the western hemisphere. 


In a recent number of the Musical World 
we find a song by Mr. Mackay which has 
attained a very great popularity in Eng- 
land, but which will be new to the major- 
ity of our readers. It is here given to them 
under the homely title of “ John Brown.” 


I’ve a guinea I can spend, I’ve a wife and I’ve a friend, 
And a troop of little children at my knee, John Brown ; 
I’ve a cottage of my own, with the ivy overgrown, 
And a garden with a view of the sea, John Brown; 
I can sit at my door, by my shady sycamore, 
Large of heart though of very small estate, John Brown; 
So come and drain a glass, in my arbour, as you pass, 
And I'll tell you what I love and what I hate, John Brown. 


I love the song of birds, and the children’s early words, 
And a loving woman’s voice, low and sweet, John Brown ; 
And I hate a false pretence, and the want of common sense, 
And arrogance, and fawning, and deceit, John Brown; 
I love the meadow flowers, and the briar in the bowers, 
And I love an open face without guile, John Brown ; 
And I hate a selfish knave, and a proud, contented slave, 
And a lout who’d rather borrow than he’d toil, John Brown. 


I love a simple song that awakes emotions strong 

And the word of hope that raises him who faints, John Brown; 
And I hate the constant whine, of the foolish who repine, 

And turn their good to evil by complaints, John Brown; 
But even when | hate, if I seek my garden gate, 

And survey the world around me and above, John Brown, 
The hatred flies my mind and I sigh for human kind, 

And excuse the faults of those I cannot love, John Brown. 


So if you like my ways, and the comfort of my days, 
I can tell you how I live so unvexed, John Brown ; 
I never scorn my health, nor sell my soul for wealth, 
Nor destroy one day the pleasures of the next, John Brown; 
I’ve parted with my pride, and I take the sunny side, 
For I’ve found it worse than folly to be sad, John Brown; 
I keep my conscience clear, I’ve a hundred pounds a year, 


And I manage to exist and to be glad, John Brown. 
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A correspondent, whom we would glad- 
ly oblige at all times, asks us to inquire 
through the Messenger, in the event that we 
cannot give the information ourselves, who 
wrote the subjoined stanza. We confess 
to our own ignorance in the matter, and 
have but a very dim recollection of having 
seen the stanza before, though it is striking 
enough to have made a lasting impression 
on first reading. The recollection is, in- 
deed, so extremely indistinct that we might 
fairly suspect our correspondent, who has 
deep poetic susceptibility, of having writ- 
ten it, in a spirit of amiable fun, to get up 
a literary wild-goose chase, but we know 
his sincerity too well to harbour such an 
idea. Perhaps after all the stanza is from 
an author so well-known that we ought to 
be able to give an answer at once, but the 
fact that our correspondent is a gentleman 
of extensive acquaintance with the whole 
range of English Literature would seem 
negative of the supposition. However, we 
give the stanza and invite any of our read- 
ers who may happen to know the author- 
ship to communicate it to the Messenger. 


Men take the pure ideals of their souls 
And lock them fast away, 

And never dream that things so beautiful 
Are meant for every day. 


Who wrote it? that’s the question. 
Concerning the lines on the “Rainbow,” 
published by us last month, we have two 
letters from lady friends. One tells us, on 
the authority of “McGuffey’s Eclectic 
Third Reader,” that they are Campbell’s, 
but we cannot find them in any collected 
edition of the poems of the Bard of Hope, 
and Dr. Beattie, his biographer, is altogeth- 
er silent on the subject, so that we may 
fairly presume Dr. McGuffey to have as- 
signed them erroneously to this author. The 
other letter says that in a little volume, call- 
ed the “Golden Gift,” published in 1848 at 
Worcester, Mass., by 8. A. Howland, and 
edited by J. M. Fletcher, they are attribu- 
ted to J. Holland. Now, who is J. Hol- 
land? Has he left anything else compara- 
ble to the “ Rainbow?” And if so, why was 
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he not included in Chamber’s Cyclopedia 
of English Literature ? 


The following lines from Lucan’s Phar- 
salia have been suggested to us as a very 
appropriate inscription or epigraph fora 
Statue or Monument to Washington, and if 
the Editor of the Messenger had not prefix- 
ed to his Inauguration Ode a Horatian sen- 
tence, he should have employed them as a 
motto to that performance. The title of 
“father of his country” belongs to all lan- 
guages, we believe, but has only one pro- 
per applieation. 


Ecce parens verus patrie, dignissimus aris, 
Roma, tuis ; per quem nunquam jurare pu- 
debit. Pharsalia ix—601. 


There is no security against typographi- 
cal errors. They were specially designed, 
we believe, to try the temper and test the 
patience of Editors, or they may have an- 
other wise purpose to subserve in keeping 
the vanity of successful authorship within 
reasonable bounds. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, when the “eternal vigilance,” 
which is the price of liberty, is maintained 
over the printing office, errors will appear 
as if to mock the efforts of the Editor, but 
let that vigilance be relaxed for ever so 
short a period, and they overcome the types 
altogether. During the month of March, 
the Editor was absent for a fortnight from 
his post, and though every precaution had 
been observed to prevent bad printing in 
the interim, he found on his return that 
errors by battalions had come down 
upon his columns and routed them. In 
justice to the author of “ Ugliness,” and to 
relieve ourselves of the suspicion of being 
utterly ignorant of the to Kalon and the 
to Prepon, we must ask the reader to cor- 
rect the four lines at the bottom of page 
290, so as to read thus— 


Rejoice, ye scholars of the buried past, 

The true TO KAAON hath been found 
at last, 

Beauty! thy reign is drawing to a close, 

“Teterrima causa” of many a bloody nose! 
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Toe Lire or Tuomas Jerrerson. By 
Henry S. Ranpaut, LL. D. In Three 
Volumes. Octavo. New York: Derby 
& Jackson, 119 Nassau Street. 1858. 
Volumes 1 and 2. [From George M. 
West, under the Exchange Hotel. 


These noble volumes, evincing so much 
of labour and research, will take a place, 
when united to the third and last of the 
series, with the most celebrated biographies 
of the world. They tell of a man pre-em- 
inent among the statesmen, not only of his 
time, but of all times, and they are distin- 
guished by a charm that belongs to few 
works of the sort, in this, that they bring 
the reader into familiar and friendly inter- 
course with the subject as he moved in the 
little circle of Monticello, or among his 
illustrious compeers in Philadelphia, or 
through the glittering salons filled with the 
wits and beauties of Paris. We confess 
we like Mr Jefferson best at home, and 
we rejoice that this work has been written 
to exhibit the immortal author of the Dec- 
laration of Independence to the world in 
the beautiful and affecting character of the 
fond husband and the loving father. It is 
delightful to see that great mind unbend 
itself in the unreserve of the family, and 
to enter into the horticultural or literary 
enthusiasm of the man upon whose words 
tremendous political destinies hang, and 
to whom a mighty party looks for guidance, 
as he sits in his library or walks among 
his apricots at his mountain retreat. Pro- 
perly to review the work of Mr. Randall 
would involve the thoughtful examination 
of the history of Europe and America du- 
ring half a century, and would lead to re- 
flections upon home and foreign politics of 
no superficial kind, and this task we must 
defer for the present. But we may give 
with less hesitation our verdict with re- 
spect to the manner in which Mr. Randall 
has discharged the delicate and difficult 
office of biographer, and this is that no one 
since James Boswell has produced a work 
of greater interest and value to the public. 
Mr. Randall, indeed, is a very different 
character from the self-important, officious 
and conceited Laird of Auchinleck, and 
compiles from documents, not from mem- 
oranda of personal intercourse, but he has 
given to his pages a vitality and freshness 
which the “Life of Johnson” alone dis- 
plays. 

In the volumes before us, the narrative 
is brought down to the year 1802. In the 
third and last volume, we shall see Mr. 
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Jefferson in retirement and trace the growth 
of the University, of which he was proud 
to be called “ Father,” from its first germ 
in his correspondence with Mr. Cabell and 
Mr. Madison, to the appearance of those 
piles of brick, rising in fantastic and varied 
architecture, which the “Sage of Monti- 
cello” used to watch through his telescope. 


The style of Mr. Randall is remarkable 
at once for vigour and perspicuity—his ma- 
terial, of which much is new and has been 
furnished by the family of Mr. Jefferson, is 
arranged with admirable order, and his 
positions are maintained with a cogency 
of reasoning which challenges the res- 
pect even of those who would combat 
them. 

Mr. George M. West, from whom we 
have received these volumes, is the au- 
thorized agent of the publishers for the 
county of Henrico, and our fellow-citizens 
of Richmond may procure the work at his 
Book-store under the Exchange Hotel. 


Portralts oF MY MArriep FRIenps, or a 
Peep into Hymen’s Kingdom. By Uncle 
Ben. New York: D. Appleton & Com- 
pany. 1858. [From James Woodhouse, 
137 Main Street. 


This volume is a very pretty one, it has 
a suggestive and attractive title, and the 
woodcuts which illustrate it are admira- 
ble. We are sorry we cannot say much in 
praise of “Uncle Ben,” who seems to be 
an amiable though somewhat prosy old 
gentleman. The stories he relates are 
hardly above the average of such as are 
contributed to the weekly papers, and we 
fear the most agreeable service they will 
perform will be in putting their readers to 
sleep. Their moral is excellent and we 
could wish it were enforced with more 
spirit and vivacity. 


BiocrapHy or Euisoa Kent Kane. By 
Dr. Wituam Etper. Philadelphia: 
Childs and Peterson, 602 Arch Street. 
1857. 


The people of two hemispheres are fa- 
miliar with the gallant achievements of 
the young navigator who twice braved the 
rigours of the Polar Seas in the search after 
Sir John Franklin, as they are modestly 
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recorded in his own unambitious, yet stir- 
ring narratives, but comparatively few are 
acquainted with the circumstances of a 
life, which, previous to those daring expe- 
ditions has been far from uneventful. The 
public interest in all that concerns such a 
man has called forth this biography, and 
we have reason to congratulate the friends 
of Dr. Kane that it has been written by so 
competent a hand. Dr. Elder has told the 
story of the boyhood, education and early 
experiences of the brave sailor with equal 
simplicity and fulness, and thus produced 
a volume which cannot but have a most 
salutary effect upon the youth of the coun- 
try. The publishers have done justice to 
the work by giving it a beautiful exterior, 
though we regret that the wood cuts which 
it contains are not of a higher style of the 
art. 


OrtentaL AnD Western Siperia. 4 Nar- 
rative of Seven Years’ Explorations and 
Adventures in Siberia, Mongolia, the Kir- 
ghis Steppes, Chinese Tartary, and part of 
Central Asia. By Tuomas Witiiam Ar- 
Kinson, With a Map and Numerous 
Illustrations. New York: Harper & 
Brothers. 1858. [From A. Morris, 97 
Main Street. 


We have recently been entertained with 
accounts of daring adventure in the torrid 
zone, and now we have a narrative of ex- 
ploits quite as novel and as perilous in 
the “ thrilling regions of thick-ribbed ice.” 
While Barth and Livingstone were making 
their way, in different parts of Africa, to 
spots before unknown to the European, 
Mr. Atkinson was piercing the Northern 
frontiers of China, and traversing vast ter- 
ritories of which nothing has ever been 
told us by any previous explorer. We ac- 
cept his volume as a valuable contribu- 
tion to the literature of travel, and we re- 
cognize in him another of those brave, res- 
olute and intelligent men who have distin- 
guished themselves by opening paths to 
the earth’s remotest confines. The book 
is very handsomely printed, and is ren- 
dered the more acceptable by good maps 
and illustrations in wood-engraving. The 
Harpers have enriched our libraries of late 
with many noble works in this department 
of letters, and we trust they will find their 
reward in the generous patronage of the 
reading public. 


[Aprit, 1858. 


Eneiish Grammar. The English Language 
in its Elements and Forms, with a history 
of its origin and development. Abridged 
from the 8vo. Edition. Designed for gen- 
eral Use in Schools and Families. By 
Witiiam C. Fowier. Late Professor of 
Rhetoric in Amherst College. 12mo. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. 1858. 
[From A. Morris, 97 Main Street. 


The elaborate work on the English Lan- 
guage with direct reference to its Gram- 
mar, which Professor Fowler gave to the 
public several years ago, we conceive to 
be one of the most valuable and philosoph- 
ical essays in the range of our literature. 
The present book is an abridgement of 
that work, and has been published for the 
benefit of those engaged in elementary in- 
struction. We think its general adoption 
as a text-book in Schools would be most 
salutary in teaching the logic and the his- 
tory of the language, and thus showing to 
the mind of the scholar that grammatical 
rules are not mere arbitrary things, and 
that a spoken and written tongue is the 
slow growth of certain established princi- 
ples. Professor Fowler deserves the 
thanks of all who respect grammatical 
propriety for placing this admirable book 
within the reach of the million. 


Toe Lire anp Tres or Aaron Burr, 
&c., &e. By J. Parton, Author of “ Hu- 
morous Poetry of the English Language,” 
“Life of Horace Greeley,” etc. New 
York: Mason Brothers, 108 and 110 
Duane Street. London: Sampson Low, 
Son & Co. 1858. [From G. M. West, 
under the Exchange Hotel. 


Mr. Parton understands the art of com- 
piling an entertaining book, though we 
cannot rely on him at all times as a trust- 
worthy historian. His attempt to represent 
Aaron Burr as an ill used man we consider 
eminently unsuccessful, nor do we believe 
that the verdict of Burr’s contemporaries, 
which was sternly ratified in the forlorn 
abandonment of that brilliant, bad person- 
age’s latter days, that he was an utterly 
unprincipled demagogue, will ever be re- 
versed. Our limits do not admit of a sat- 
isfactory review of Mr. Parton’s labours in 
this-place. In the next number of the 
Messenger we shall give a full examina- 
tion of the work and an analysis of Burr’s 
character from the pen of a valued con- 
tributor—till then we dismiss the biogra- 
pher and his subject. 








